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Cc) JUDGE. 


JUDGE ART CALENDAR 


Wish a Happy New Year. Make’a wish that 
will last throughout the year. Make a real New 
Year's present. One that on each day of the 
coming year will be a real service. 

The Judge Art Calendar answers this descrip- 
tion exactly. It's one your friend is sure to ap- 
preciate, and one that each day will be a re- 
minder of your thoughtfulness, 


Twelve masterpieces by Flagg, Both, Arm- 
strong, Hamilton, Sarker, Taffs, and Craw- 
ford, go to make this one of the most attrac- 
tive and unapproachable calendars offered. 


All artists’ proofs, beautifully colored, on heavy 
coated paper, artistically mounted— separa/ely 
these proofs sell for 25c each, or the whole 
twelve for $3.00, but in this calendar you 


can have these same proofs with the calendar 


for $2.00. 

: + $7.00 worth for $5.00. You 
Special Offer * can get a year’s subscription to 
JUDGE, which would sell for $5.00 and the Judge Art 
Print Calendar which sells for $2.00, for the price of 


E alone —just $5.00-—— think of it, Send this 


aoe oe waice 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 


i ote IMIG sv atidheioied 
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Horrors of War in Vanquished Turkey 











BROWN 
DRIVEN FROM HOME BY WAR’S ALARMS. 


Turkish refugees gathered outside the walls of Constantinople after a long and arduous march from their homes in Thrace and Macedonia. Thousands of 
people in the lesser towns and villages fled before the advancing Bulgarian armies, abandoning most of their possessions, and hastened to Adrianople, where they is 
were shut in by the Bulgarians, and to Constantinople, where they encamped outside the city. These people suffered great hardships in their flight, trudging 

over terrible roads, in cold and rainy weather, and many of them dropped exhausted on the way. 











i aa 
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THE TRAIL OF DEVASTATION. PESTILENCE SCOURGES THE TURKISH ARMY. 

Tumbling the corpses of cholera victims out of death wagons to be buried in trenches 

dug near Haddenkeui, where thousands of Turkish soldiers were stricken with the plague 

and died miserably without proper medical attendance. At that point the percentage 
of deaths from cholera was greater than in many a bloody battle. 


Desolate appearance of a Turkish village in Macedonia which was abandoned by its terri- 

fied inhabitants and set on fire either by one of the residents or by the Bulgarian soldiers. 

Many such villages were destroyed in the course of the war, after the homeless and 
impoverished inhabitants had sought safety in the larger towns. 


Doings of Note in the Railroad World 

















FILL A LONG TRAIN. 


BUILDING A RAILROAD WITH WONDERFUL SPEED. SHEARINGS FROM TEXAS SHEEP 
Thirty-six cars laden with wool shipped from San Angelo, Texas, recently to Boston. 
This is believed to be the largest single shipment of this product ever made. Few people 
outside of Texas may have heard of San Angelo, but it is a thriving city of 15,000 and is 
claimed to be the largest woor center of the country. This season the annual clip was 
more than 7,000,000 Ibs. The extensive prairies in the region of the town furnish ideal 
pasturage for sheep, and the weather in that section is mild. Wool raising is now one of 
the most important industries in Texas 


Track-laying machine on the new line of the Montana Eastern, a branch of the Great 
Northern, which will extend from Moccasin, Mont., to New Rockford, N. D., 565 miles. 
The machine heads a train of cars pushed by an engine. The cars carry ties and rails. 
A conveyor on the left brings ties from the cars to the front of the machine, where they 
are laid in order on the prepared road bed. A conveyor on the right brings forward the 
rails, which are at once bolted on the ties. The process is very rapid; 125 men engage in 
it, and the track is laid at the rate of one and a half to two and a half miles a day. 
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Confidence ! 
er IDENCE is the basis of the world’s peace and of 


A business security. When nations distrust each other, 
suspicion follows, then comes anger and the seeds 
of war are planted 

[he business man who lacks confidence in a partner or 
in employee suffers in consequence. Transactions in- 
volving millions of dollars are reported every day on the 
Stock Exchange in New York and are based on an uplifted 
finger, a nod of the head or a word passing between the 
brokers. Business men take pride in hearing it said of 
them, ‘‘ Their word is as good as their bond.” 

Secrets involving one’s happiness in life or success in 
business are intrusted to the mail, in a flimsy envelope with 
a two-cent stamp, in full confidence that the message, 
undisturbed and unbroken, will reach its final destination. 

The line between confidence and faith is closely drawn. 
Faith stands higher than confidence, but they go tegether. 
We have faith in the future and confidence in a friend. 
One is a matter of sentiment and the other of material 
welfare. The destruction of faith is a much more serious 
matter than the loss of confidence, for faith is less easily 
restored. 

Confidence contributes to the welfare of those who have 
it, but the world is full of distrustful people. Shadows con- 
front them on every side. They fly from imaginary dan- 
gers; they fight imaginary evils; they battle against 
wrongs that they conjure up themselves; they worry over 
things that never happen. These are the disturbers of the 
peace. They make their own lives miserable and spread 
unhappiness all about them. They sound a note of discord 
when harmony prevails; they doubt when others accept; 
they fight when others yield; they quarrel with the world 
and finish by quarreling with themselves. 

The man inspired by confidence leads a different exist- 
ence. He believes in his neighbor as well as himself. He 
would rather live in the sunshine than in the shadow. His 
is a life of hope and not of distrust. He is not forever car- 
He has faith 
His gentle influence en- 
nobles his own life and blesses others. 


rying his umbrella and expecting a storm. 
in God and confidence in man. 


Confidence adds to the joy of the world, to the happiness 
It turns dark- 
ness into day, adversity into prosperity and, greatest of 
all its victories, it transforms death into life. Happy the 
man who makes it his watchword day by day! 


Get Busy! 
R“ sxHT! The business men of this country are getting 


busy. They have suffered insult and injury, with- 
out complaint long enough. 

A city official of Rochester, N. Y., made the sensational 
statement that four hundred factories in that great indus- 
trial center were in such an unsanitary condition that they 
should be wiped out. The Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce took the matter up, made its own investigation and 
showed that the statements as to the condition of Roches- 
ter’s factories had been grossly exaggerated. Thereupon 
the complaining official made haste to modify his state- 
ment and to admit that most of the factories were in good 
condition. Good work! 

The business men are making themselves heard at Wash- 
ington, too. Mr. Underwood, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, which is to take up the work of revising 
the tariff, says he is receiving letters from business men 
and manufacturers from all sections asking that the tariff 
revision be made so carefully and conservatively that pros- 
perity will not suffer. These letters come from friends of 
the President-elect who believe in tariff revision but who do 
not believe in the ‘‘smashing”’ policy advocated by the 
radicals. More good work! 

The business men of the country who have everything 
at stake should make their voices heard where they will 
be most effective. They have kept silent too long. It is 
a time for thoughtfulness, for good judgment and prudent 
action, if prosperity is not to be put in grave peril, and there 
is no reason why it should be, when Providence has blessed 
us with’ such an overflow of its bounty. 


Give the Railroads Fair Play. 
as os things are done every day. Newspapers 


of the people, to the progress of the times. 


ire constantly reporting them. Some man, on a 

bet of a couple of dollars, drinks a quart of whiskey 
and dies in consequence. We all say “How foolish!” 
Some trusted clerk in a bank filches a thousand dollars 
and goes to prison. We wonder why he did it. A trusted 
letter carrier is discovered rifling a package and pays a 
heavy penalty. He must have known that his crime would 
be detected. How foolish to run the risk! 

But why laugh at these victims of circumstances which 
they themselves so foolishly created. Who is free from 
blame? What errors have the people as a whole been 
guilty of time and again? History has the record. Po- 
litical parties have grown up in this country based on 
theories so foolish and frivolous that we laugh when we 
recall them. Think of the eloquent advocates of rag 
money, populism, free silver and, at one time, free trade! 

If all the people were endowed with highest wisdom, if 
prudence directed the course of every man, woman and 
child, if discretion were consulted always, if patience had 
its perfect work, we would have no jails, poorhouses, or 
penitentiaries and an orphan asylum would be a curiosity. 
But human nature must be taken for what it is. Some 
have sense and some have nonsense. Some carry oil in 
their lamps like the wise virgins and walk safely, while 
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others unprovided stumble through the darkness and fill 
the ditches by the roadside. It would be a very ad 
world, if all were thoughtless and unreasonabk Perhaps 


it would be a tame world, if all lived in the light of wisdom, 
but we doubt it 

Just now, the country is passing through a foolish desire 
to smash the railroads. Not long ago, every community, 
especially in the sparsely settled sections, was offering 
bonuses to capitalists as an inducement for the construc 
tion of railroads in new territory Relief from taxes was 
promised and special privileges were given in order that 
capital might take the risk of the new enterprises. Thus 
the railroads were built and then the wilderness was trans 
formed int6O magnificent areas of rich farm lands. Their 
products found.a ready market because the railroads opened 
the latter within easy reach. Under this stimulus, great 
railroad corporations were created and it is entirely natural 
that some abuses crept into their management. These 
were not greater than could be found in any other line of 
enterprise. The law reached out to correct these abuses. 
Heavy penalties were provided to prevent their recurrence; 
the State organized public s¢ rvice commissions for the 
strict supervision of railways and the federal government 
established an Interstate Commerce Commission to regu 
late interstate railroads. 

With the increased cost of living, a demand for higher 
wages among the employes of the railroads arose and very 
properly was granted. Then the railroads asked that they 
might be permitted to slightly increase their freight rates. 
They, too, suffered from the higher cost of living and higher 
pric es tor material, and labor. This request was refused. 
Chat is the situation to-day. What can the railroads do? 

At the recent dinner of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion, of New York City, Mr. James J. Hill, one of our 
greatest captains of industry, made an eloquent plea to 
the business men of this country to give the railroads fair 
play. He made it clear that the railroads are not suffering 
from a lack of cars, but from a lack of proper terminal 
facilities. Between 1909 and Ig10, freight .ton mileage 
grew eleven times as fast as trackage and five times as fast 
as equipment. The loss from this congestion or stagnation 
falls upon the railroad, the business man and the working 
man, and as Mr. Hill says: ‘‘It is up to the people to say 
whether or not the needed terminals and other facilities 
shall be supplied just as it is up to them to suffer the 
severest of the consequences if they are not.”’ 

With their credit impaired because of decreased earning 
power and increased expenses, the railroads are finding it 
difficult to obtain the necessary capital required for greater 
efficiency and enlarged terminals. The money must be 
either earned or borrowed and unless the railroads are 
permitted to earn it, they cannot borrow because decreased 
earning power has impaired their credit. 

It is to the interest of the business men and the working 
men, in the development of our industrial and agricultural 
prosperity, that regulation of our railroads, as Mr. Hill 
puts it, ‘‘must not be strangulation.” 

The day will come when the thoughtful people of this 
country will look back upon the present period of railroad 
smashing with shame and indignation. 


A National Disgrace. 


UR Indian wards have too long been left to the 
O mercy of the land grafter and the unscrupulous 
politician. A notorious recent instance of this is 
the scandal at the White Earth reservation in Minnesota. 
Through lack of proper governmental protection the Chip- 
pewas were systematically robbed of millions of dollars’ 
worth of land and the finest timber. If a ‘guardian pro- 
tected his ward no better than the United States Govern- 
ment has protected the Indian, he would be removed 
summarily from his position of trust. 

Not only have we permitted unscrupulous white men to 
rob the Indian of his property, but so grossly have we 
neglected sanitary measures that Indian tribes are ravaged 
by two of the most dreaded diseases—tuberculosis and 
trachoma. The Crow Indians of Montana, 1,725 in 
number, live on one reservation, and 98 per cent. of the 
tribe are tainted with tuberculosis. Until quite recently 
but one physician, at a salary of $1,200 a year, was provided 
for this reservation. Yet this tribe is worth more than 
$9,000,000 in lands and cash in the United States Treasury. 
The death rate from tuberculosis among all the Indians of 
the United States is 30.72 per 1,000 of population. When 
one considers the splendid work we have done in Cuba and 
the Philippines for health and sanitation, our record in 
this regard among the Indians, our wards for so many 
years, is a national disgrace. 

The Indians have never lacked a small number of friends 
to publish their grievances and plead for better treatment, 
but the public at large has never taken much interest in the 
Indian and members of Congress have treated the subject, 
with indifference. Absenteeism and inattention character- 
ize the consideration of the Indian bill more than any other 
measure that comes before Congress. The apportionment 
last year for sanitary work among the Indians was $90,000 
The next Congress will be asked for $500,000 to do the 
sanitary work that is now crying out to be done. When the 
public takes more interest in the Indians, Congress will 
become more attentive to their welfare and these grave 
abuses will be remedied. One step in this direction will be 
in conferring upon the Indian Bureau sufficient power to 
see that the laws are enforced. 


Railroads Weeding Out Drinkers. 
Sp rwnape workmen never did a more foolish thing 
ri 


than when several thousand employees of the North- 
eastern Railway struck because one of their number 

a locomotive engineer—had been degraded in his post- 
tion with reduction of wages because of drunkenness when 
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off duty he strikers claimed that a man should be al 
lowed to get drunk or do whatever else he might desiré 
outside of work hours, and that any other attitude in 


volved an infringement of personal liberty. The peopl 
not caring to put their lives in the hands of men who get 
drunk between the hours of employment, supported the 


railroad in its action 


Che same weeding out of drinkers in the railway service 
is going on in the United States, but has produced no 
strike Che Pennsylvania Railroad has been conducting a 


quiet investigation into the habits of its employees, both 
during and outside of working hours. No men have been 
| For ex- 
ample, conductors have been reduced to the rank of train 
men and baggagemen to that of porters. 


discharged, but a number have been disciplined 


“You can’t run 
trains and drink rum at the same time,” says General 
Supt. Frank L. 


Che plea that a man’s personal liberty is being infringed 


Sheppard. 


upon when he is not absolutely free to do as he wishes out- 
side of work hours is not valid when one considers that the 
safety of the public depends upon the way he spends his 
leisure. Mechanical devices will never reach the point 
where the safety of traveling will not’ be determined 
largely by the human factor. No man can run a train and 
drink intoxicants at the same time, and the public would 
be glad to have the assurance that all railroads were de- 
manding exemplary habits of their trusted employees. 


The Plain Truth. 


PD" sUSTING! The fuss over the marriage of a negro 
prize fighter to a white girl in Chicago. All this while 
he was being prosecuted in the Federal Court for engaging 
in the white slave traffic. To read the accounts in the 
sensational newspapers of the marriage of this brute, one 
would imagine it to have been a Chi ago society event. 
What a commentary on the times in which we live. Let 
the people rule! 
A 


ERMANY! What is the matter with Germany? It 

seems to be getting on the rampage toward every- 
thing American. Recently an American glove manufac- 
turer was ordered to close his branch factory in Saxony. 
His competitors claimed that he paid too much for wages. 
Because of the protest of a Medical Society an American 
physician was recently ordered to discontinue his practice 
inGermany. The fight to drive out the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, inspired by a lot of German bankers who had their 
own oil properties to exploit was followed by threats against 
a foreign Tobacco Company, and now, as a_ crowning 
insult, the Imperial Chancellor prohibits German diplomats 
from marrying American wives. All of this sounds very 
strange. What could be expected from Germany in view 
of the trust busting, railroad smashing policy of our own 
countrymen and the vogue of the muckraker and the sen- 
sational journalist. But whose turn next? 


A 


‘MILEY! The Indians have lost one of their best and 

most influential friends and the cause of international 
peace one of its stanchest advocates in the death of Mr. 
Albert K. Smiley. The great hotel at Lake Mohonk, 
N. Y., in the midst of a magnificent private park and with 
its select cliéntéle is enough, of itself, to give distinction 
to its creator. But to Mr. Smiley belongs the credit of 
instituting the two unique conferences held annually at 
Lake Mohonk,—the fall Indian Conference dating from 
1882 and the spring Peace Conference begun in 1894. At 
the Indian Conference have been gathered men of signal 
ability and disinterested motive who have molded most of 
the Indian legislation of the last thirty years; while the 
Peace Conference has enlisted with steadily growing in- 
fluence, representatives of the peace movement from every 
part of the world. Mr. Smiley, himself, was as unique as 
the conferences he instituted. None who have attended 
them will forget the simplicity and shrewdness, the 
benignity and benevolent despotism of the Quaker host, 
and his characteristic little speeches always lighting up 
program or discussion. As hosts, he and his brother, Mr. 
Daniel Smiley—who shared with him the responsibility 
of the conferences, were without peers. It is gratifying to 
know that the conferences will go on. 
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YULZER! A high compliment -was paid to Governor- 
elect Sulzer of NewYork, at a dinner given him by some 
of his associates in Congress recently and which was at- 
tended by a number of eminent public men. Senator Root, 
in his after-dinner remarks said: ‘‘In assuming the chief 
executive position in a State of 10,000,000 persons, more 
important than that held by many of the crowned heads of 
Europe, Mr. Sulzer will be able to guarantee that the best 
interests of every one will be looked after."” This compli- 
ment from a Republican Senator was accompanied by an 
equally felicitous expression by Secretary of State Knox, 
who said: ‘“‘The State of New York is particularly fortu- 
nate in electing as its governor one who has had the ex- 
tensive experience of Mr. Sulzer, and especially one whose 
active and efficient service on the committee of foreign 
affairs has peculiarly fitted him for such a position. In 
assuming the chief executive position in a State of 10,000,- 
000 people, more important than that held by many 
of the crowned heads of Europe, Mr. Sulzer will be able 
to guarantee that the best interests of everyone will be 
looked after."" The people of New York realize the great 
opportunity that presents itself to the incoming Governor 
to make an administration so strong and successful that 
it will bring the Empire State to the front, in the Demo 
cratic National Convention in 1916, with a presidential 
candidate of its own. 
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CAPTAIN ARCHIBALD MILLER PRESIDENT TAFT PRESENTING THE MEDALS. LIEUT. JOHN T. KENNEDY. 
Quartermaster Corp, U. &. A.. one President Taft with General Wotherspoon, acting chief of staff, and Gen- Another of the five men recently decorated 
of the brave recipients of the nation’s eral Oliver, acting Secretary of War, presenting the medal of honor to Capt by Pfesident Taft with medals of honor. 


highest recognition. Julien Gaujot, ist U. S. Cavalry. 

Recently five United States Army officers were presented by President Taft with medals of honor, the highest tribute to the soldier in the gift of the country. 
hese officers were: Capt. Julien E. Gaujot, Ist Cavalry; Capt. Archibald Miller, Quartermaster Corps; ist Lieut. Arthur H. Wilson, 6th Cavalry; 2nd Lieut. 
John T. Kennedy, 6th Cavalry; Quartermaster Sergeant Joseph Henderson, 6th Cavalry. Two thrilling stories are told in the records of conspicuous bravery for 
which these awards were made. Capt. Gaujot received his medal for service rendered to the inhabitants of Douglas, Ariz., and to the Mexican Government during 
the battle of Agua Prieta,,Mexico,April 13th, 1911. He was guarding the American custom house at Douglas, while a battle was going on between Mexican Federals 
and Insurgents. There was a constant stream of bullets falling in Douglas and casualties among Douglas people. A large party of Mexican Federals retreated to 
American territory and surrendered to Capt. Gaujot The captain afterward went through a storm of builets to an isolated band of Federals whom the Insurgents 
were trying to exterminate, and induced the Federals to surrender to him. By so doing he saved the lives of the Federals and of six Americans whom they held cap- 
tive The 6th Cavalry men won their spurs in the Philippines. Under orders from General Leonard Wood they pursued Jikiri, the Moro outlaw, who had killed hun- 

dreds of Chinese and Moros, and caught him and his allies, after engaging in hand-to-hand fights with Jikiri and his lieutenants. 

















S. R. MacKELVIE, : IST MRS. C. GREENWICH - 
sn. Nebrask: : COL. R. M. JOHNSTON, | ' R ENWICH, MISS KATE J. ADAMS. 

Of Lincoln, Nebr a, pub Edit f h 1 Matron of the Pennsylva- 

her of the ‘Nebraska we SS the Bouse as rsey City Of Chicago, f erly Secre- 
lis , =. = blic: Tex.) ‘“‘Post,” who has nia Station at Jersey City, snicago, formerly secre 
Farmer, , a 4 eput ican, been appointed by Govern- N.J. Foreighteen years this tary to the Police Commis- 
snows ¢ of ths t aaa et or Colquitt to the vacancy kindly woman has looked sioner of Chicago, who of 
pase -—a 5 a teed aa in the United States Senate after the needs of the femi- late has been making ex- 
f o.- —y > ia jority caused by the resignation nine passengers. She has tensive and rigid investiga- 
or 7. ne ond pA “= a y of Senator J. W. Bailey. put babies to bed, admin- tions into social and white 
of 12, and for Sw ent Mr. Johnson will serve “a } istered medicine to the slave conditions in that 
by a majority of 40,000. sick, and made the waiting city, and has made urgent 

r. 


. until March 4th, when 
est peep ep atree ty Morris Sheppard will take room homelike for home- ag ne ee fo 
. : mn 2g C on. ‘segregate stricts. 
office in Nebraska. his Seat. ; sick women and children ; 








COPYRIGHT PACH BROS. 


WOODROW WILSON 
AND HIS GRAND- 
NIECE, 

For the first time in fif- 
teen years, when Gover- 
nor Wilson becomes 
President of the United 
States the White House 
will have a baby occu- 
pant. The little succes- 
sor of Esther Cleveland 
will be fifteen-months- 
old Josephine Cothran, 
the fair-haired daughter 
of Mrs. Perin Cothran, 
of Raleigh, N. C., the . Ay 
only daughter of Mrs. ssf Suitiy 3 ak 
George Howe, the only das at BED se 
sister of President-elect : ate ey 

Wilson. Mr. and Mrs. {| : : ee 
Wilson have invited 7 

Mrs. Cothran and little 
Josephine to live at the 
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THE LARGEST BOYS’ CORN CLUB. 
Throughout the country during the last two or three years there have 


MISS CARRIE BENTON, 
Of Cincinnati, the first woman in the United States, at least, to be placed 


in full charge of a railway dining car. She is stewardess of a dining car on wile way om ban been organized clubs of boys who are taught how to raise different vege- 
the C. H. & D., a branch line of the Baltimore & Ohio. Miss Benton goes = 4 ———— tables in the most scientific way to insure the greatest crop possible from a 
through the train announcing the meals, and makes a specialty of seeing on. certain area. The boys have responded enthusiastically and excellent re- 


sults have crowned the efforts of all the organizers. Our picture shows 
a parade held by the Wilkes County (N. C.) Boys’ Corn Club, said to be the 
largest in the Urited States, and havir3 132 members. 


that everybody is comfortably seated at the tables and properly waited on. 
Her car is especially tidy. She was formerly connected with a railroad 
restaurant. She has a pleasing personality and is fond of her work. 
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MRS. OLLIE JAMES, ROBT. J. TRACEWELL, RICHARD JERVIS, MISS ANNIE K. SMOOT, A. A. FISHER, MISS DRAIN, 
Wife of the new Democratic United Comptroller of the U. S. The secret service oper- The beautiful debutante Chief Clerk of the Bureau Charming daughter of General 
States Senator from Kentucky. Treasury, the man who ative who isnow guard- daughter of the Mormon of the Second Assistant and Mrs. James A. Drain of Wash- 
She will be one of the new leaders cannot be overruled in ing Woodrow Wilson, Senator. She will be in- Postmaster General, who ington, D. C., who will be a figure 
in Washington society during the paying out Uncle Sam's a new experience forthe troduced to Washington helped to work out Par- in the younger social set this win- 


regime of the Democruts. money. President-elect. society early in the winter cels Post plans. ter at the Capital. 
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VIEWING THE ALPS THROUGH A TELESCOPE. 


Visitors looking out through the rock opening of the observation 


gallery at Eismeer Station. 














THE TRAIN ON THE MOUNTAIN RAILWAY. 
It consists of a locomotive and two passenger cars, each 
seating 40 persons. The road is a cogwheel 
one and is operated by electricity. 

HE completion of the extension of the Jung 
frau railway to the Jungfraujoch in Switz- 
erland opens to the public a view of Alpine 
grandeur heretofore unknown to the average 

traveler, for the Jungfrau, that Queen of the Moun- 
tains of the Bernese Oberland, before the coming of 
the railway was accessible only to the most sturdy 
mountain climber who could endure the 
climbing its icy slopes. 


fatigue of 
To-day the traveler may 
ride up this mountain in a comfortable train and 
view the glory of the perpetual snows and glaciers 
in comparative comfort, feeling only the fatigue 





which the high altitude causes to dwellers of the x". > 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTH 
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The World’s Greatest 
Mountain Railway 


MILLER 









MAJESTY OF A 

SNOWCLAD WORLD. 

The Aletsch glacier, fif- 

ty teen miles long, the largest 
in the Alps, viewed from the 

Jungfraujoch station on the 

mountain railway. The three specks 

seen in the lower part of the picture 
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are adventurous mountain climbers. 


parable beauty and is ever changing, especially in 
summer when the hot sun loosens the snow and causes 
avalanches of snow and ice to go thundering down the 
mountain side. All about are immense masses of ice 
of dazzling whiteness covering the slopes of the Monch. 

After a substantial lunch I climbed into the waiting 
train and started for the top. Eighteen minutes later, 
coming out of a long, steep tunnel, we reached the end 
of the present line, 11,141 feet above the level of the 
sea. I walked into another rock hall, went to the 
little balcony and looked out upon the silent, majestic 
glory of an ice-clad world. Below me was the great 
Aletsch glacier, the largest one in Europe, spread out 
in all its grandeur. It was visible in almost its entire 
extent of fifteen miles with the frowning Monch on one 
side and the lofty Jungfrau on the other. Finally 
some one pointed to several black specks on the gla- 
cier. They were three daring mountain climbers who 
were crossing the snow fields of the great glacier. 
It is impossible to describe the view, and no camera 
can do it justice, for its vastness, its wonderful 








lowlands when they reach the region of eternal snow. 

The extension of the Jungfrau railroad from Eis- 
meer to the Jungfraujoch was opened the latter part 
of July of the present year and its successful working is 
regarded as a wonderful achievement in railway engineering. 
When I landed in Europe early in August the press of the dif- 
ferent countries was fairly bubbling over with compliments 
to its builders and descriptions of its marvelous construc- 
tion. Sol journeyed to Interlaken in order that I might see 
this railway wonder, and a wonder, indeed, I found it to be. 

When I boarded the train there was a perfect Babel of 
tongues among the passengers—French, English, German, 
Dutch, Italian and Russian could be heard above the hum 
of the motor and click of the wheels as the train started. 
We ran for a long time through the fertile cultivated valleys 
shut in by the snow-capped mountains, climbing gradually 
all the while. At Lauterbrunnen we changed cars, and again 
at beautiful Scheidegg, where the whole Bernese Ober- 
land range came into view. After this we began to climb 
in earnest and a little later reached the glaciers glittering 
in the sunlight. The wooded heights and mountain pastures 
dotted with grey rocks were soon left behind, while in 
front of us rose the mighty Jungfrau, the Eiger and the 
Monch with their walls of ice. 

Everywhere, on all sides, snow-covered pyramids seemed 
to rise. The air grew chilly and even with the bright sun- 
shine the passengers began to don their heavy wraps. As 
the train climbed on the scenery became grander—winter 
seemed to have descended suddenly in mid-summer. 
Finally Eiglegetscher station was reached and a stop for 
half an hour was made. A large number of travelers 
who were already feeling the effect of the high altitude 
decided to go no farther. The Eiger glacier is not difficult 
to climb if the traveler is any sort of a mountain climber, 
and it was soon dotted by people who really enjoyed the 
sport of slipping and sliding on its treacherous slope. Some 
decided to take sled rides and by the aid of the guides were 
soon enjoying real old-fashioned winter coasting in Au- 
gust. Others engaged in snowballing, while still another 
set settled themselves on the hotel veranda and ordered 
‘steaming hot tea.” 

I decided to visit the grotto of the glacier—an ice tunnel 
cut into the great ice river by the enterprising guides. I 





Glacier. 


A SUDDEN CHANGE OF CLIMATE 


Passengers on the mountain railway coasting in August on the Eiger 
The entrance to the ice grotto is seen in the background. 


have seen several of these grottoes in the Alps and they are 
unusually pretty; besides, their coloring is a barometer, for 
if the ice is of a clear turquoise blue or a dark sapphire 
blue the weather will be fair; if it becomes a dull green 
snow may be expected. When I reached this grotto I 
found to my delight that the ice was a turquoise blue. The 
ice tunnel is about eighty-five feet in length and perhaps 
four feet wide with an arched top seven or eight feet in 
height in the center. Its walls and roof look as if they 
were covered with enamel as they glisten and reflect the 
candles used to light up the grotto. The glacier at this 
point is said to be solid ice one hundred and fifty feet thick. 

It seemed that only a few minutes had passed when we 
were obliged to climb back into the train, which then 
entered the great tunnel through the rocks under the Eiger 
glacier. This tunnel is the highest in altitude in the world 
and is six miles in length witha grade of one foot in four. 
It is brilliantly lighted, and the twenty minutes spent in 
traveling to Eigerwand, the next station, passed quickly. 
At this point a stop is made for a view of the valley. Here 
the tunnel expands into a great stone hall which has been 
blasted out of the solid rock. There are several openings in 
the rock hall and from these a splendid view of the village 
of Grindalwald and its valley is enjoyed. A five minutes’ 
stop was made here. Eleven minutes later the train 
reached Eismeer. Between the two stations the tunnel 
makes a sharp curve, for Eigerwand is on the north side of 
the Eiger while Eismeer is on the southern slope. 

The Eismeer station is a masterpiece of rock construction, 
for, like the one at Eigerwand, it is hollowed out of solid 
rock and pierced with several openings on the south side. 
In these telescopes have been placed for the use of the 
travelers. A large dining hall, with a parquet floor and big 
glass windows, has been fitted up. It is heated by elec- 
tricity and is delightfully comfortable. In the rear there 
is a large kitchen where all the cooking is done by electric- 
ity. An apartment for the station master and a post 
office—the highest one in Europe—complete the cave- 
like building. The view from Eismeer is one of incom- 


beauty and the exquisite shading of the glacier are 
beyond the capacity of any picture making machine 
that has yet been devised. 

Mountain railways of the cog-wheel type have been 
in existence since 1866, when Sylvester Marsh built the 
cog-wheel railway up the summit of Mt. Washington in New 
Hampshire. Switzerland soon followed in this line and 
cog-wheel roads were constructed up several of its moun- 
tains. As early as 1890 a Swiss engineer conceived the idea 
of a railway up the Jungfrau, but the project was not 
carried out. In 1893 it was revived by Mr. Guyer-Zeller, 
a Zurich manufacturer, and through his energy and intelli- 
gence this great mountain railway was built. 

The whole scheme was gigantic from an engineering 
standpoint, for never before has a tunnel been constructed 
at such an altitude and grade. The engineers of the 
Jungfrau railway had to invent and construct devices and 
appliances to meet their needs. -In boring tunnels electric 
drills were used exclusively. Feeding the workmen wag no 
small item, for during the winter canned food entirely had 
to be used. From November until May fresh water could 
be obtained only by melting snow. This was done by 
electricity. Heavy snow falls and avalanches retarded the 
work, so that it required four years and six months to com- 
plete the last section. The work is still going on, and the 
last section will land the traveler at the ‘Jungfrau station, 
an altitude of 13,432 feet, where a lift 240 feet in height 
will convey him to the summit, 13,672 feet. 

The road is operated by electricity, the required current 
being conducted along two copper wires from the power 
house at Lauterbrunnen to the Scheidegg and beyond. 
The electric locomotives used are said to be the finest 
mountain engines in the world. They are fitted with all 
necessary safety devices, and whether ascending or de- 
scending they cannot exceed the speed of five and one- 
quarter miles per hour. In case this speed is exceeded 
automatic brakes stop the train. There is also a safety 
device for use in case of the sudden failure of the current 
The current for working the brakes under such conditions 
is generated by the weight of the locomotive itself. There 
is none of the disagreeable jerking and jolting so common on 
the mountain railways worked by steam. The trains con- 
sist of one locomotive and two passenger carriages each 
seating forty persons. 
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Unique Payroll of a Famous Railroad 





“ 


rHOMAS C. PAYNE 
91 years old 


JAMES KAYLOR 
92 years old 


Eight Pensioned Railroad 


with 1,5 


YITH 2,040 active employees who have been it 
/ service forty years or longer, and 

men who served forty years or more and art 

now receiving pensions, the Pennsylvania Rail 

road has a payroll which is probably unique among thos 


No less remarkable is 
the fact that the Pennsylvania's records show that to-day 


of the corporations of this country 


there are upon its payroll 489 men who have been in it 


service more than fifty years. One employee has been re 


ceiving pay from the Pennsylvania for sixty-six years. The 
following table gives the number of employees in the servic: 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad for fifty years or longer 
Years of service Employees Years of service Kk mployees 

66 l ry 20 

64 3 6 27 

62 5 
61 ; 
60 s 3 
59 r 2 5 


5S 


In making public the above figures the Pennsylvania 


does not say its employees are blessed with longevity, but 


it indicates such by the following statistics which show 


ANDREW ABELS 


95 years old 


By WILLIAM WENTWORTH 


DAVID L. GRAEFTt 
91 years old 


MICH. ECKERLINI 
92 years old 


that it has in active service, 4,717 employees who 
between the ives OL Sixty ind seventy vears Penn 
employes revire it sevent' \ striking MMparison exist 
between the Pennsylvania records and the Carlisle table 
of mortality used by insurance compan While th 
latter shows the expectancy of a man twent one years ol 
age to be 40.75 years, the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
1,015 employee S who have exceeded this The following 
figures show the number of Pennsylvania Railroad em 
ployees between the wes o! 60 and 70 y« if 
Number of Numi f 
\ge Employees Nore imp ‘ 
ou 702 OOo } 
ol 607 4} 1 
62 637 6 ) 
O34 70 GS 
64 40 ou . if] 
here are living to-day eight Pennsylvania Railroad e1 


All of them ar 


, receiving their regular pension payments from thi 


ployees who are over ninety years of age 
COUTS¢ 
company. The olde st employee is Andre Ww Abe ls, who Was 
born May 23, 1817, and is, therefore, ninety-five years of age. 


He lives in Philadelphia where, prior to retirement, he was 


JAMES I 


92 years old 


Men Who Are Over 90 Years of Age 





SHIELDS, ELIAS GRIFFITHS 


91 years old 


CHAS. A. JEFFERIES 
90 years old 


employed by the railroad a cler| Phe following are the 
other nonagenarians on the payroll of the railroad 
Michael Eckerline, of Altoona, Pa., born Jan. 15, 1820 
He was employed as a laborer in the Altoona shops by the 
Pennsylvania railroad on February 1, 1854 James 
Kaylor, of Altoona, Pa., born October 4, 1820. Until his 
retirement he was employed as a blacksmith in the Altoona 
hops, where he had worked since 1862. Elias Griffiths, of 


Altoona, Pa., born October 25, 1820. He served as watch 


man at the Altoona shops from February 8, 1866 to Jan. 1 
Lgoo whe l the railroad’s pension system became oper 
ative James | Shic lds, of Blairsville, Pa., born Jan. II 
1S2! He entered the service of the railroad May a 1554 
in 1871 he was made foreman of masons on the Western 
Pennsylvania Division David L. Graeff, of Columbia 
Pa., born Feb. 18, 1821 Hle was a machinist on the 
Philadelphia Division, having been employed in June, 1872 
Thomas C. Payne, of Belvidere, N. J., born Nov. 4, 1821 


He served as a laborer on the Belvidere Division from April 
1, 1855, to the date of his retirement 


Continued on page 676 


How Great Railroads Guard Women Travelers 


HERE is reason why a woman 
with a tongue in her head need have the least 
fear or even apprehension about traveling alone. 
The big railroads are both mother 

to the unprotected female. They are guides and advisers 

and it is well for the traveler to understand that here are 
giant corporations with big hearts that beat in behalf of 
the friendless, the 
females of seven or seventy. 


absolutely no 


and father 


bewildered and the unsophisticated 

It doesn’t matter whether the traveler comes from the 
North or the South. She finds awaiting her every conveni 
ence in the big railroad stations that are the terminals of 
the roads which spiderlike weave a network of transporta- 
tion over this big country. On the trains, a delightful air 
of comfort is engendered by the dining cars, the boudoir, 
the cosy chairs in which one can “loll” like Bella Wilfer 
in “Our Mutual Friend,”’ and the lonely girl finds in the 
chaperon a caretaker and confidante as well. 

All this, as you fly through the fields bare and brown, 
into the great electric display of the city, prepares the 
traveler in a measure for the comfort awaiting in the sta- 
tion. Because the woman has to wait for the belated 
arrival of friends does not mean the cold chill of disappoint- 
ment and anxiety that such a predicament meant in the 
days gone by. Even though her friends fail to come, she 
can rest assured that the railroads will watch over her. In 
the stations are cosy couches on which the weary traveler 
can rest and the mother with a fretty baby will be de- 
lighted at the sight of the little crib where the tired-out 
atom can rest after the journey. It is possible almost 
to take a bath, with the wonderful lavatory facilities, so 
that the dust and grime of travel can be quickly removed 
with the ample supply of hot water on tap. Towels and 
soap, individual equipments of sanitary value, can be ob- 
tained for a nickel each. 

The matrons who are employed at the stations are 
women of refinement who are on duty from morning until 
night, watching over the women travelers with kindly 
solicitude. Argus like, they eye the loiterers or the young 
girls who regard the waiting rooms as good places in which 
to rouge and powder, until they are gently but firmly 
chased out with the specific information that these are no 
beauty parlors. 

Conversing with one of these kindly women I learned 
much of the happenings in connection with the comings 
and goings of the woman traveler. She said, ‘I recall a 
case when for two days we couldn't get into communica 
tion with the parents of a girl, who had come in here and 
just naturally fainted away as soon as she sat down. | 
saw she was hungry and when | brought her around I got 
her to tell me about herself. First she tried to bluff it out, 
saying she had friends here and was going to work, but as 
my questions got more and more searching, she finally ad- 
mitted that she had run away from home. I then sent out 
for the station master, and the first thing he did was to 
send her in a good meal from the restaurant. Then he 
wired to her people. As they lived back in the country 
way out West, we couldn't get them easily and it was the 
second day before we heard from them. Then the girl was 
put on a train, the conductor being told never to let her 
out of his sight or that of some one equally responsible, 
and she got back safe and is married now. I got her baby’s 
picture the other day. All the meals, the telegrams and 
even her carfare back home were donated by the railroad.” 

“One day,”’ another matron told me, “the station man 
undoubtedly rattled, and decidedly pale, rushed in and said, 
‘You are a mother aren't you’ and I replied, ‘Well I guess 
yes’. ‘Then come along quickly,’ he exclaimed. ‘The 


By EDITH 


TOWNSEND KAUFMANN 
stork has paid the incoming train a visit and we want a 


woman right away to look after the mother and baby.’ 


“While I have 


stagger me for the minute, but I hustled over to the linen 


grown children this « mergency Case did 


supply room and in a short time had the car turned into a 
semi-hospital ward. We took a towel, cut two holes for 
arms and slipped the new baby into the rudely improvised 
first garment. The mother had two children besides the 
baby, neither one much beyond the infant limit, and she 
Was exper ting her husband*to meet her. 7 hough the sta 
tion was thoroughly 


loudly 


‘paged’ no man responded to the 
called name. Then the railroad stepped in as a 
nurse, physician and foster mother. The woman was put 
on a litter, an ambulance was called, | carried the new 
baby, a porter held one child by the hand, and another in 
his arms, and the procession went down the platform with 
easily five hundred curious observers who had heard of the 
unexpected event and wanted to see the stork’s latest gift 

“If Taft, Roosevelt and Wilson had walked down arm in 
arm, there wouldn’t have been greater applause as the 
white-faced mother and the ‘newly-born’ passed between 
the ranks.”’ 

The matron laughed, but a shade passed over her 
kindly face as she said, “‘ That father never showed up, but 
the road is looking after the baby all right.’” At this junc 
ture a woman inquired,“ Have you any face powder, maid?” 
This apparently is not deemed essential to the traveler's 
happiness irom the railroad’s viewpoint, so that the lady 
desirous of “‘titivating’’ was gently but firmly informed 
that hot water, pins, scissors, clothes and hair brushes, also 
soap and towels, were all that the station contributed in 
the way of toilet accessories. 

The matrons always demonstrate their willingness to as- 
sist in making the feminine travelers more presentable, by 
buttoning up shoes and shirt waists and even putting a 
hairpin here or there to hold puffs or braids that have be- 
come disarranged in a long journey by rail. 

Of course this feature isn’t so vital as the element of 
protection, though naturally appreciated by women who 
want to look as well when they leave 
they enter it. 


the train as when 


One of the reminiscences of the railroad station which 
certainly appeals to all women whose love of little children 
is a dominant factor, concerns a wee German chap, an 
orphan, consigned from some parties out-West to a woman 
in Hoboken. 


put, watched over him, but at the journey’s end, after the 


The conductor, in whose charge he had been 


matron had left the resting room, the little fellow was prac- 
tically deposited on the tender mercies of the station at- 
tendants, who, manlike, were bewildered, and didn’t know 
what to do with a helpless, sleepy-eyed little kid who 
couldn't speak a word of English. One thought of the 
crib, and there the baby was deposited, after one man, a 
father, suggested that a litthe warm milk would be con- 
ducive to repose. 

All through the night these men 
coarser phases of life tiptoed in to the little brass crib, to 
note the small charge’s breathing, to awkwardly admin- 
ister a pat here, or tuck in a blanket When six 
o'clock struck, the hour at which the matron reports for 
duty, a tired and worried brigade assailed her with de- 
lighted words of welcome, and queries as to whether she 
knew how to wash and dress the little fellow. Great relief 
followed the assurance that she did, and the versatile 
woman straightened out the little man until he chuckled 
with delight over her friendly attentions, and the break- 
fast which followed. 
later failed 


who see so many 


there. 


The womar who called for the boy 
to satisfy the inquisitors concerning “whys 


and wherefores’’ and a rigid investigation followed, which 


decided that the newly made sponsor was not a proper 
person to take care of the boy, particularly as the search 
revealed that he was the heir to $10,000. Through the 
foresight of the railroad the child was unquestionably pre- 


All his meals, his 


pass back to his home town, the care of matron and other 


served from the loss of a snug fortune. 


attendants were offered freely, showing the liberal attitude 


ol these SO-¢ all dl oulle Ss Corpo! itions. 
railroads 


look after, but there is also a keen espionage over the valu 


Not alone is it the bodily comfort which the 


ables which the travelers carry. The matron standing at 


the window of the woman’s room looking out on the street 


would give no indicatiort that she is furtively regarding the 


actions of the women primping before the mirrors. From 


this point of vantage she can see everything that is going 
on, and can even watch the lavatories. In this way her 
keen eye will note an umbrella, a handbag or a handker 


chief left behind by some hurried passenger, and she will 
quickly, before there is any chance of the wrong person 
appropriating the articles, secure these and carry them to 
the lost-and-found offiee. 

Only last year, while apparently watching traffic in the 
street, a matron saw hanging up a red leather bag, the ele- 
gance of which gave evidence of the value of its contents. 
‘When it was opened at the lost-and-found bureau the own 
er’s card was found, likewise $75 in money and three rings 

With the card for guid- 
ance, word was telegraphed to the Washington address, 
and will you believe me, the father of the owner who had 


estimated as worth easily $1,000. 


gone on in another direction was so mad at being com- 
pelled to come to New York to secure his daughter's prop- 
erty, that he berated every one, wouldn’t even buy the 
necessary ferry ticket to get through the gate, and never 
so much as thanked the finder, declaring that the road 
should give him full transportation due to the trouble en 
tailed by leaving his business in Washington to come after 
the bag, whose valuable contents were undisturbed. 

While the waiting rooms for women are not intended to 
represent free lunch quarters, the courtesy of the railroads 
goes so far that women carrying fruit and sandwiches can 
eat these on the long oak tables and any matron will buy 
tea or coffee from the restaurant, using dainty little servi 
ettes to make the service more attractive. 

With all this attention to travelers these assiduous care 
takers fail to receive tips larger than a nickel or a dime 
Once when three rings valued at five thousand dollars 
were picked up from the washstand by the matron in 
charge, the liberal (?) owner bestowed two dollars on the 
finder for her honesty. 

he telegraph and telephone girls employed in these 
stations convert the women’s rooms into semblances ol 
small flats by coming in to wash their luncheon dishes with 
the unlimited supply of hot water always on tap. ‘Of 
course, they are messy and | have to wash up after them,” 
a matron explained, ‘but we want to be accommodating.” 

This seems to be the slogan of the big railroads even 
when the hysterical or over-excited woman traveler has, 
for the time being, to be shut from observation on the cozy 
couch behind a screen and aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
bought at the company’s expense, used to bring her back 
to the ‘‘normal.”’ 

These resting rooms are not, however, to be considered 
the lounging resort of the women who drift in from the 
streets. The wonderful care, the keenly alert surveillance 
which readily traveler from the lounger are 
what make these rooms as safe as the old-fashioned parlor 
of mother out West or down South. 


detect the 
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“Safety First”—the Railroads’ Motto 


By MRS. C. RR. MILLER 
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DANIEL WILLARD, rHE UNGUARDED SWITCH. PROTECTING WORKMEN'S EYES. KICKING THE COUPLER, 

President of the Baltimoreand ‘The man coupling the car to the Shop mechanic using goggles to ward off flying A dangerous practice among brake- The 

Ohio railroad, the father of the engine sometimes catches his foot bits of steel. This is a ‘‘Safety First’’ pre- men. ‘Toes, feet, legs and lives 
**Safety First’? movement in the frog and may be killed. caution. have been sacrificed to this habit. 


BADGE OF SAFETY. 

“Safety First’? button 

which is worn by the railroad’s 
officials and workmen. 
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WRONG WAY TO REPAIR A CAR. 
Only a jack is used, which could be acci- 
dentally knocked down, letting the car 

fall on the workman. 


RIGHT WAY TO REPAIR A,CAR. 
Wooden supports, as well as a jack, are 
used, and if the jack gives way the car still 

remains in position. 


IN THE BAD OLD DAYS. IN THE GOOD NEW DAYS. 
Unguarded belting and cogwheel on a A planing machine well guarded so as to 
planing machine in the railroal shops protect the operator, one of the ‘Safety 

before the ‘'Safety First’’ movement. First’s’’ movement's best results. 
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RISKING A LEG. 


AN UNSAFE SEAT. 
Riding on the brake 
of a freight car and 
in danger of being 
- jolted off and killed. 


LUCKY 


iffic in the 
ig, the ele- 
s contents. 
u the own 


A DANGEROUS PRACTICE. 
Brakeman, standing in the center of 
the track, about to jump on the 
icy running board of the fast ap- 

proaching tender. 


PERILOUS “PILOT-RIDING.”’ 
This frequent practice is prohibited by general 
order and the ‘‘Safety First’? movement aims to 
induce the men to abandon it altogether. 


WATCH HIS STROKE! 
The ‘‘Safety First’? movement would 
have the man holding the chisel to 
take care lest the sledge hammer 
strike him. 


Workman who ran to 
catch a moving train 
and who slipped and 
fell nearly under the car. 
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OW can accidents to railway employees be pre- 

vented? This has long been a question in the 

minds of the public, for it is well known that a 

small army of young men are either killed or 

maimed for life every year while at their daily labor in the 

car shops or as trainmen on our great railway systems. 

The ‘‘ muck raker”’ leads the public to believe that the offi- 

cials of the road pay little attention to this loss of life and 

care less for the welfare of its men so long as money pours 

into the coffers of the road. But the great railroads are 

refuting this calumny in the efforts they are making to 
safeguard their employees. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in its ‘* Safety First ”’ 
movement, is doing typical work along this line. It is 
spending thousands of dollars in safeguarding the lives 
and limbs of its employees. This railroad has over sixty 
thousand people on its pay roll and they make no secret of 
the fact that last year one hundred and seventy-eight of 
these were killed and over ten thousand injured. While 
these figures seem appalling to the layman, they are no 
larger than those of any other railroad in this country of 
the same mileage. Railroading at its best is a hazardous 
as well as a fascinating occupation, and no one is 
authority on this subject than the President of the Balti- 
more and Ohio, for Mr. Willard is proud of the fact thar be 
was once a brakeman. 

The United States Government compels all railroads to 


a better 


be equipped with certain safety devices for the protection 
of workmen, but the Baltimore and Ohio has gone much 
farther in this protection and the results show the wisdom 
of this course, for within a few months it has been demon- 
strated that eighty to eighty-five per cent. of the accidents 
to railway employees in the shops and on the road are 
ivoidable. Last November a movement to give the men 
extraordinary protection was started by the officials of 
the road at the suggestion of President Willard, and a 
General Committee was appointed to see what could be 
done. The motto adopted by the Committee is ‘‘Safety 
First!”’ and a blue and gold button bearing these words 
was given out to the numerous employees who were asked 
to serve on the committees of each division of the road. 


President Willard is never without his ‘‘Satety First’? but- 
ton. 

The General Committee at present consists of Third 
Vice-President A. W. Thompson, Chairman ex-officio; A. 
Hunter Boyd, General Attorney, Chairman; J. W. Coon, 
Assistant to the General Manager, Vice-Chairman; Earl 
Stimson, Chief Engineer, Maintenance of Way; C. W. 
Egan, General Claim Agent; Dr. J. F. Tearney, Medical 
Examiner, and W. L. 


spector. 


Robinson, Special Mechanical In- 


These officials called meetings to which the employees 
were invited. Meetings have been held from time to time 
all along the line, many of them in the Railroad Y. M. 
C. A. rooms. In several instances, the female relatives and 
friends of the men were asked to come, and woman's in 
fluence has proved quite helpful. The members of the 
Committee talk to the men and impress upon them the 
necessity of following the Safety rules. 

I attended one of these ‘‘ Safety First ’’ meetings recently. 
It was held in the Y. 
Washington. 


M. C. A. rooms in Union Station 
The big hall was crowded with railroad men 
of all classes. They had been invited to bring their wives 
and mothers and one-third of the audience were women. 
it was a good looking, intelligent set of people and it was a 
genuine pleasure to note their interest in the safety work. 
Mr. A. Hunter Boyd told of the company’s plan to con 
tinue the safeguarding until there was nothing left to do. 
Mr. J. W. Coon, Assistant to the General Manager, fol 
lowed, and his straightforward, plain talk in which he 
begged the men to join with the company in this great pro 
tection to themselves and to give the General Committee 
aid by reporting to the division men anything they saw in 
the shops or on the road which was a menace to the lives 
or limbs of the employees was especially well received 
Mr. C. W. Egan told how accidents might be avoided, and 
used a stereopticon to show the men certain things which 
they should not do, also pictures of the protected machinery 
in the shops. 

These meetings have resulted in capital and labor be- 
coming better acquainted with each other, and a genuine 
good feeling between the two has been engendered. Every 


man connected with the Baltimore and Ohio feels inter- 
ested, and many of the men have’invented safety devices 
which have been approved and put into practice. Later 
the workmen may be asked to tell what they think about 
the work which has been accomplished. 

I saw an example ef this while I was in one of the big 
freight yards making photographs to illustrate this story. 
One of the most dangerous things a man can do is to kick 
the coupler into place while the cars are being pushed 
together, and the men have been asked over and over 
again to stop this practice which has resulted in the loss 
of hundreds of toes and limbs. At my request a train was 
separated and the brakeman went between the cars and 
kicked the coupler. The yardmaster then told the engineer 
to pick up his train. The engineer began to back and the 
brakeman discovered that the coupler was not in position 
to catch, and with the cars moving he deliberately kicked 
the coupler in place. He knew it was dangerous for he was 
minus a finger—the result of shoving the coupler by hand, 
another practice which the safety committee is trying to 
stop. 

Chis case also proves that the railroad company is not t« 
blame for every accident which befalls its employees. The 
General Committee has hit upon a plan which is calculated 
to make the brakeman think. He is shown a record of 
a brakeman at Wheeling, telling how his foot slipped as 
he kicked the coupler. The foot was caught between the 
cars and crushed so badly that amputation was necessary. 
lo further this thinking a “Safety First’’ bulletin is issued 
every month telling of accidents and their causes. These 
records are sent to all the employees. 

Another dangerous practice is the coupling of the air 
hose after the train has started. Even though the train 
might be running very slowly if the man should stumble 
serious injury or death is sure to follow. Riding on the 
pilot of an engine does not look particularly dangerous, 
yet should the pilot strike the slightest obstruction it wih 
buckle or drop and only a miracle can save the rider. It 
is forbidden by the Company, but the men break the rules 
and only a short time ago three men were killed when the 


Continued on page 677.) 
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The Old Fan Says: 


‘* The official figures for the 1912 season put an awful dent in the old-time records’”’ 


By 





HE Old Fan took his 
cigar from his 
mouth, laid down 
his newspaper, and 

remarked: “I’ve just been 
reading a piece of most inter- 
esting information, George, 
but it’s too good to be true, 
] vue ss.”” 

“What was the idea a 
scheme to pension baseball 
fans or a law t 


» permit the 
shooting of umpires for 
cause?’’ questioned the pre- 


siding genius of the cigar 











counter 





The Old Fan. ‘You're a mile wide of the 
bull’s-eye, son,”’ said the vet 
sport with a grin. ‘‘According to this paper, President 
Murphy of the Cubs contemplates leaving this country 
and making a trip around the world, leaving the Chicago 
team in charge of Manager Evers next season. I don’t 
know of any move that the gentleman could make that 
would meet with more hearty approval from fans. How- 
ever, this is a sad world, my boy, and I fear the boat ride 
mentioned will never take place. 

‘But let's hope for the best, and consider the troubles of 
others. Here’s recent news from St. Louis, for instance, 
to the effect that Miller Huggins will be merely the captain 
of the Cardinals next season and 


not the club’s manager, while STi In 
Mrs. Britton, the owner, will ‘tore 
attend to all deals, trades, etc. LEAGUE 
Little Miller is going to have a B.B.cla 
perfectly lovely time during the ft 
coming summer with the players ce ae" 
he is to ‘boss’ and with the BRESNANAN| 
fans all wise to his real standing due. 


and the limit placed upon his 
powers. 

“Then here’s a funny piece of 
news which states that Ty Cobb 
is playing golf daily in Augusta, 
Ga., in order to improve his 
batting eye for next season. 
That’s a rich one. If Ty im- 
proves his batting eye much 
more the opposing pitchers 
might as well hand him the ball when he comes to bat 
and let him rap it where he chooses. Let me recall for 
your benefit, George, that little Tyrus during the season 
just closed led the American League batsmen for the sixth 
year in succession, and the experts dope out that he has an 
excellent chance of equaling the great record established 
by Hans Wagner, who has led the National League slug- 
gers eight times since he joined the Louisville club in 1897. 
In 1911 Wagner finished behind Kirke and Jackson, of 
Boston, who took part in twenty and thirty-nine games re- 
spectively, but he was given the credit for being the real 
batting leader because he took part in practically every 
game of the season. ; 

“However, Hans has established another record that 
the old-timers believe will stand forever. He has just 
finished his sixteenth consecutive season as a 300 per cent. 
batter in major league company. Unofficial averages for 
the past season give Wagner 326 per cent. and the official 
record will be within a very few points of that. ‘Pop’ 
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The two ‘‘Wise Guys”’ 


Adrian C. Anson, famous as the leader of the old Chicago 
White Sox (sometimes familiarly known as ‘Anson’s 
Colts’) batted 300 per cent. or better for fifteen consecu- 
tive years and held the record that Hans smashed during 
the 1912 season. Only seven players, other than Wagner 
and Anson, have batted 300 per cent. or better for ten or 
more years in succession in the past thirty years, though 
thousands have played the game during that time. The 
official figures show: Dan Brouthers, fourteen years; 
Willie Keeler, thirteen; Ed. Delehanty and Joe Kelly, 
eleven each; Hugh Duffy, Jesse Burkett and Napoleon 
Lajoie, ten each, 

“Before Wagner was taken into the National League 
he led the Atlantic league for the Paterson, N. J., club in 
1896 with 379 per cent. Counting this season outside of 
the majors, he has batted over 300 per cent. for seventeen 
consecutive years. Boy, you and I will never live to see 
this record equaled and as the skill of the pitchers seems to 






Question—Is a baseball contract worth f 
anything? 


ED A. GOEWEY. 


increase slightly each season, I don’t believe it will ever 
be approached by the new generation of club swingers. 
Wagner's lowest average was 305 per cent. in 1898 with 
Louisville, and his best was 380 per cent. in 1900, the 
first year he was with Pittsburgh 
He has played in 2,169 major 
league games, has been at bat 
8,238 times, has made 2,849 hits, 
scored 1,502 runs and stolen 638 
bases. The boy's average at bat 
for the past sixteen years has 
been 342 per cent. Cobb has 
batted over 300 per cent. eat h 
of the seven years he has been 
in major league company. 

‘“According to the recently 
issued statistics of the American 
League, some of the slab artists 
in that aggregation must be put 
on record for future generations 
to read about as exceptionally 
classy ball handlers. Take the 
record of Joe Wood, of the Red 
Sox, who heads the ball tossers’ 
list. With more or less effort 
he chalked up 34 tories to his credit out of 39 starts, 
not to mention that in three of his four attempts in the 
World’s series he put the Indian sign on his foes. Some 
fans, however, who have studied the records carefully, 
insist that Walter Johnson, 
of the Senators, deserves to 
be classed as -the Johnson or- 
ganization’s leading pitcher. 
Johnson won 32 and lost 12. 
Wood took part, however, in 
but 43 games while Walter 
worked in seven more than 
that. Johnson struck out 303 
men in 368 innings (the sea 
son’s record) and held 1,321 
opposing batsmen to 8g runs. 
Wood pitched 344 innings, dur- 
ing which he struck out 258 bat- 
ters and 104 runs were scored 
off his delivery. Johnson also 
pitched two ties. Big Ed. Walsh, 
the White Sox, was the 

“truckhorse pitcher’’ of the 
league. He took part in 62 games, pitched 393 innings, won 
27 and lost 17 games, allowed his opponents 332 hits and 
125 runs, struck out 254 batsmen and was faced by 1,437 
club swingers. 

“According to the official figures, Eddie Plank of the 
Athletics is given second place -with a percentage of .813 
as against Wood’s .872. Plank took part in 37 games. 
He pitched 25924 innings; was hit safely 234 times, per- 
mitted 90 runs to be scored, struck out 110 men, won 26 
games and tied six. This is some record, boy, when you 
consider that friend Plank is five years older then Mathew- 
son and has seen fOurteen more summers than Marquard. 
It was generally supposed that 
he was at his best during the 
early part of 1905; after that 
he wavered, and the rooters 
began to figure that he was 
ready for the count. And 
yet, seven years later, he sets 
up a pitching record that 
even the mighty Mathewson 
has eclipsed but once. 

“According to a story now 
going the rounds, the most 
remarkable, not to say strik- 
ing record of the vear will be 
public property when the Na- 
tional League pitching records are scattered broadcast. 
The gentleman who will be featured in this instance is 
named Shore and he was one of the recruits that ate their 
meals at the Giants’ table. During the rg12 season, Mr. 
Shore was used in one inning against the poor, old club 
from Boston, familiarly called the ‘“‘ Braves.’’ While this 
twirler was on the mound he permitted his opponents to 
tally ten runs. Figuring that he might have done equally 
well had he officiated as often as Walsh, the total runs 
against him would have reached the tidy little total of 
3,930. This is more than half the clubs in the league were 
able to annex during the entire season. Thus you see 
there are records and records. 

“‘ Never in the history of the game have so many changes 
in managers been decided upon by the big league club 
owners at the conclusion of one season and preparatory to 
the following year’s campaign. Most of the changes will 
be made in the National and the work of some of the clubs 
in that body during 1912 proves that new leaders cannot 
do much worse and may do better. In baseball, as in the 
boarding house business, there is always hope. The last 
year’s managers who are certain to hold down their jobs 
for another season are Johnny McGraw, of the Giants, of 
course; Bill Dahlen, of the ever promising Superbas; 
Charles Dooin, of the Quakers, and Fred Clarke, of the 
Pirates. Frank Chance of the Cubs, will be succeeded by 
Evers; Roger Bresnahan of the Cardinals, by Miller 
Huggins; Johnny Kling, of the Braves, by George 
Stallings and Hank O’Day, of the Reds, probably by 
Joe Tinker. 
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Do you think so? 





Why is it that in summer the fan is charged 
only fifty cents to see ball players do 
their best, while in the winter he 
is asked two dollars to see 
them do their worst? 


Illustrated by “ZIM” 


“Of these latter, the appointment which is attracting 
most attention is that of Stallings. Every fan the country 
o'er recollects how he took hold of the tottering Highland rs 
a few seasons ago and actually forced them to play good 
enough baseball to indicate that 
they would probably becom« 
pennant winners. Then he was 
given a short walk down the 
plank to make way for Hal 
Chase, whose labors as a club 
leader were very suggestive of 
a day in late fall with a north 
wind blowing. The sympathies 
of many of the fans were with 
Stallings at the time he wa 
given the boot and since, and 
they sincerely hope that he will 
do as much with the Braves as 
Griffith did with the Senators 

“Harry Wolverton, to whom 
the buck was passed after Chase 
had finished, will probably be 
the only American league man 
ager let out before the opening 
of the 1913 season. Harry took 
hold of a team that was apparently all shot to pieces and 
on top of that enough accidents and misfortunes were piled 
to break the back of the most robust baseball camel 
Perhaps if he’d fired or traded half the team when he 
assumed its management, he might have done better 
However, the Highlanders were very bad, Wolverton ha 
gone and that about finishes up last year’s record. If 
Frank Chance can be secured to pilot this crew, he may 
give New York another first class club. 

“Since the organization of the American League these 
managers have won pennants: Comiskey, Chicago, 1900 
Griffith, Chicago, 1901; Mack, Philadelphia, 1902; 
Collins, Boston, 1903; Collins, Boston, 1904; Mack, 
Philadelphia, 1905; Jones, Chicago, 1906; Jennings, De 
troit, 1907, 1908 and 1909; Mack, Philadelphia, 1910 
and 1911, and Stahl, Boston, 1912. This makes a total o 
just seven lucky leaders. About three dozen others failed 
absolutely. Two of the five winners, Griffith and Jennings, 
won the pennant their first seasons as managers and thre¢ 
of the seven have repeated once or more. 

“Three managers in the National League have captured 
all the pennants during the last twelve years. Fred Clarke 
of the Pittsburgh Club won in 1901, 1902, 1903 and 1909. 
John McGraw, of the Giants, won in 1904 and 1905, 1911 
and 1912 and Frank Chance, of the Cubs in 1906, 1907, 
1908 and 1910. The other day a fan with a baseball ex- 
perience extending back into the stone age of the sport, 
gave the following as the real reasons why the five 
managers I have mentioned have been let out. Chance, 
too good a man and too independent to stand for Mur- 
phy’s dictation; Kling, because he lacked the ability to 
make something out of nothing; Bresnahan, because he 
was getting too large a salary; O’Day, because he doesn't 
know as much about running a club as he does about um- 
piring, even though several Giants will dispute this state- 
ment, and Wolverton, because he was in charge of the 
Highlanders. There may be more truth than satire in 
what he said: 

‘Ever since the World’s series ended, I’ve been trying 
to figure on 1913. Of course it’s only wild guessing at 
this stage of the proceedings, but still, taking into con- 
sideration who will have charge of the better clubs next 
year, any real fan should be able to make a prophecy that 
will come pretty near hitting more than one nail on the 
head. In the National League it should be a good race 
between the Giants and the Pirates, with the odds favoring 
the former. I don’t think even the most hopeful optimist 
expects the Braves, the Superbas, Cardinals or the Reds 
to cut any ice in the pennant race and few expect the 
Cubs to get back into their form of the past few years. 
There are some good men on the Quakers’ payroll and 
under decidedly new conditions, they may put up a game 
that will tease the New York, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
clubs. In the American League, provided Connie Mack 
can get his pitchers back into shape, the Athletic should 
win out. Don’t think I make this statement through 
prejudice, but believe me, that World’s series fight 
knocked a lot of starch out of. the Red Sox and | 
wouldn’t be surprised to see both the Mack outfit and 
the Senators finish above them. The general fear of that 
over-touted outfield of the Boston Club has been put 
away in camphor for all time.”’ 
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gin MRS. DOUGLAS SLOANE, 
arry took 
Jeces and Nee Miss Sybil Sanderson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward N. Sanderson, of New York, and her maid 
of honor, Miss Helen Sanderson 


MRS. GILBERT BOSWELL ALEXANDER ELLIOTT, 


Nee Miss Flourney Adams Hopkins, daughter of Mrs. 
W. Willoughby Sharp, of South Hampton, L. L., and 
her Maid of Honor, Miss Beatrix Buel. 
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a total o MRS. WM. ASTOR DRAYTON 


Née Miss Helen Fargo Squiers, 
daughter of the late Herbert 
C. Squiers, who was U. S. 
Minister to Panama and Cuba. 
Mr. Drayton is a grandson of 
the late Mrs. William Astor. 
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1 satire in Née Miss Sybil Sanderson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward N. Sanderson, of New York. 


MRS. LORENZO D. ARMSTRONG, 

Nee Miss Mollie Bangs, daughter of Mr and Mrs. 
Anson M. Bangs, of New York, and her little flower 
es teyles girls, the Misses Elizabeth and Susanne Armstrong. 
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MRS. WARREN DAVIS STRODE, y war" 
. Née Miss Dorothy Beecher White, daughter (Cie 
hal of Mrs. Margaret Beecher White, and grand- . <> 
MRS. EUGENE BEAUMONT REYNOLDS. ' , daughter of the late Henry Ward Beecher, ae MRS. OLIVER SYLVAIN BALIOL BRETT. 
: . . . married at Closter, N. J. » Sea 
Née Miss Evelyn Garretson Stoddard, daughter of > » Nee Miss Antoinette Heckseher, daughter of Mr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Luther Stoddard, married on a, > Ae and Mrs. August Heckscher, New York. 
November 26th at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian if \&, 
Church, New York. ™% i 
g °. J 

















THE *“‘TITANIC’S” TERRIBLE DOOM. 


At midnight, April 14th, the largest and 
finest ship in the world, built at the cost 
of $8,000,000, struck an iceberg 400 miles 
off the coast of Newfoundland and later 
sank. There were about 2,200 persons on 
board of whom about 1,600 perished 
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BROWN BROS. 
THE SPECTACULAR DURBAR IN INDIA. 
Brilliant pageant held in the ancient city of Delhi, when 
King George V and Queen Mary of England were pro- 
claimed Emperor and Empress of India. 


COPYRIGHT WIL*#t 
DISCOVERER OF THE SOUTH POLE. 
Captain Roald Amundsen, who in Jan- 


uary announced he had reached the 
southern end of the earth's axis. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


THE GREAT LONDON DOCK WORKERS’ STRIKE. 


At this meeting Ben Tillett publicly prayed that Lord Devenpuort, who was opposing the strike, might be 


struck dead. 
mense inconvenience in business circles. 
HE year 1912 is to be credited with some of the 

most significant happenings of the present century 

thus far. Many events of world-wide interest and 
importance occurred. Among these may be cited the fol 
lowing: The discovery of the south pole was announced by 


The strike was the cause of great suffering to the families of the workmen and caused im- 


the Norwegian explorer, Captain Roald Amundsen. 
most terrible marine disaster on record took place in the 
sinking of the steamship Titanic by collision with an ice 
berg in the north Atlantic Ocean, with a loss of about 
1600 lives and a property loss of $15,002,000 
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THE WORLD'S 
ATHLETIC 
CHAMPION. 

James Thorpe 

anAmerican 

Indian, who, at 
the Olympic 
Games of 1912 
at Stockholm, 
Sweden, won 
the title of the 
world’s best all- 
around athlete. 
He was a stu- 
dent at the 
Carlisle Indian 

School. 
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Looking Backwar¢ 


Two weeks after Turkey declared war against the Balkan States its army of 200,000 was defeated, with the loss of @ousands killed, w 
Under their proposed adjustment Albania and Macedonia wo 
then be left of Turkey in Europe only a small section, incl 


be independent 
ing Constantino 
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OUR NEXT PRESIDENT. 
Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New 
Jersey, who was elected to the 
nation’s highest office in Novem- 
ber last, defeating President Taft 
and Colonel Roosevelt and se- 
curing a large majority in _ the 
electoral college. He is the 
first Democrat chosen to that 
office since Grover Cleveland was 
elected for the second time in 

1892 


TREMENDOUS FLOOD 


worth of property was destroyed and many lives were lost. 


awoke from her centuries of stagnation, overthrew the 


the latter to 


imperial dynasty and became the world’s largest repub 
Tremendous floods in the Mississippi caused unpreced«! 


ted property losses along that great river. 
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ED IN THE BALKAN WAR. 
yusands killed, wounded and captured, and in retreat to Constantinople. The victorious Balkan allies declared 
be independent states, while Montenegro, Bulgaria and Servia would demand portions of Turkey. There would 

Greece demanded several islands. 








SONERS CAPTI 
with the loss of 
| Macedonia wo 


nall section, incl@jing Constantinople. 








PYRIGHT BROWN BRO. 


A FAMOUS STRUCTURE BURNED. 
On January 9th fire broke out in the 
building of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society on lower Broadway, New York, 
and it was destroyed. The loss was es- 
timated at $20,000,000. A few lives were 

lost. 








MOFPFETT #TU Di BRaMoOS 
PRESIDENT. MEXICO’S NEW RULER. 
w Wilson, of New 9 In the internal troubles of the 
elected to the @ Mexican Republic, Francisco 
office in Novem- § Madero, Jr., finally rose to the 
$ President Taft } head of the government. He was 
psevelt and se- § the chief figure in the revolution 


najority in the J which overthrew President Diaz, : 
He is’ the §and has crushed a formidable re- 2 , “ 3 
NOBEL PRIZE WINNER. 


chosen to that §Jbellion against his own govern- ae 
r Cleveland was ment. But war is still being : Seteeye ’ i. 
second time in § waged by insurgent bands at sey- MAKING CHINA ALL OVER. 
2. eral points. Arrival of Dr. Sun- Yat-sen at the Ming tombs, and the be- Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller In- 
ginning of the ceremony marking the abdication of the stitute of New York, who received this 
Manchus. Dr. Sun proclaimed a republic. signal prize in medicine. 











BLE JUDGE 


EMPEROR 
MUTSUHITO 
OF JAPAN. 


Who died on 
July 29th. On 
the night before 
his death 
100,000 people 
gathered in the 
palace grounds 
and stayed 
there far into 
the night pray- 
ing for his re- 
covery. His 
demise was 
profoundly 
mourned by al! 
his subjects. 








THE GREATEST THING ON EARTH. 
ters to overflov 4 Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ Immense crowd at one of the games of the World’s Championship Series of 1912, in which the Boston Red Sox 
Wfish digging in the levees weakened the banks and caused won over the New York Giants. In the first four games the players’ share of the receipts amounted to over 
$147,000. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


SNDOUS FLOOD 
Undate a large section. 


iy lives were lost. # 
the latter to in many places. 

n, overthrew the§ Kiig George and Queen Mary of England were pro Sox won the world’s baseball championship. Three Progressive Party was born, and the voters of the 
, largest repub ic.§ ¢lsimed Emperor and Empress of India, with spectacular Balkan states, Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro, nation elected for President Governor Woodrow Wilson 
used unprecedcn-§ ceremonies at the Delhi Durbar. An American Indian allied with Greece, attacked and in a bloody war of New Jersey, the first Democrat to be chosen to 
iver. Japan lost gained the title of the world’s best all-around athlete at defeated and dismembered Turkey. The National that high office since Grover Cleveland was voted 

Baston Red Republican Party of the United .States was split, the a second term in 1892. 
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*““MOVIES” MADE ON A MOUNTAIN TOP. 


This scene was posed at the Grand Canyon of Arizona in a play called 
This was so as to get natural scenery as a background. 
The natural colors of 


‘*The Explorers.” 
Mrs. Griffith, the girl, is the author of this article. 
the mountain show in the film. 
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REHEARSAL OF A COMIC INDOOR “SET.” 
Jack, the young man with uplifted hand, is swearing he will never build 
another house 
two walls are used in making an indoor scene. 
open, but they never show in the finished film. 


Every person shown in the picture is an actor. Only 
The other two sides are 








DAVID MILES, 
Head of the production depart- 
ment of one of the foremost mo- 
tion picture companies in the 
United States. He is a wonder at 
getting effegt in a picture. 





—— 











THREE -YOUNG ACTORS. 


Children are becoming more and more prominent in moving picture acting. 
These are dressed, or rather undressed, to represent papooses for a play laid 


near the Grand Canyon. 


WHAT 


lhis scene is about Jack and his house. 
men above pouring the water to secure a rain effect do not show. 


‘off stage.”’ 


DOES NOT SHOW US. 
In the finished production the three 
They are 
Only three characters appear in the completed picture. 


A PICTURE CAMERA 
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“BEGIN THE ACTION—CAMERA!” 
At this call all the actors assume their poses and are not allowed to step out of their char- 
acters until time is called. This is a dramatization of an adaptation of the introduction to 
Shakespeare's ‘‘Taming of the Shrew.”’ 


T is the moving picture age and the moving picture 
itself is progressive and progressing. It might be 
said that there are three stages of its development: 
The first is in the reproduction of the plain dull 

photos. These give us all the action but no color and 
no sound. The wonderful success of the moving picture 
without these additional accessories has impressed all who 
have observed its rapid development and growth, so that 
scarcely a community, large or small, is without its 5 or 
10 cent moving picture show. 

The second step, that of producing the moving pictures 
in the natural colors, has reached the practical stage where 
it is of commercial value. To Messrs. Urban & Smith, 
who after twelve years constant study in the realms of 
physics, perfected the Kinemacolor process, we are in- 
debted for the new era which has dawned for the moving 
picture industry. The kinemacolor pictures are thus far 
familiar to the larger part of the American public, mostly 
through the presentation of the Coronation pictures of 
King George IV of England and the Durbar festivities in 
India. In no instance must kinemacolor be confounded 
with the hand-tinted films or those machine colored by the 








stencil method. This work we are familiar with through 
the pictures of the French firms of Pathé, Gaumont and 
Eclair. 

Kinemacolor moving pictures are not colored artificially. 
Nature does the work and it is this invention or discovery 
that gives particular value to the Kinemacolor photos. 
The process is highly technical and a full description would 
necessitate a long scientific disquisition, The real secret 
of thé kinemacolor process is in the sensitizing of the film. 
This necessitated exhaustive experiments covering a period 
of nearly three years. Finally a product was obtained which 
in ordinary sunlight is sensitive to color waves from the 
brightest of violets to the darkest of reds. When the 
kinemacolor camera is at work, a pair of carefully selected 
light-filters sift the color waves of the scene on to this 
highly sensitized film and permit them to be recorded 
separately and in due proportions. After the reel of film 
bearing these color records has been subjected to the 


proper developing and drying processes, it is placed in the 


motion picture projecting machine. 


This is fitted with somewhat similar filters, and as the 
film is run through and thrown on the screen, the color 





GETTING THE FINAL ORDERS. 
The production manager with the papers in his hand is giving the last instructions to his 


cast in putting on a moving picture play at the Grand Canyon. 
on the Pacific Coast and takes many pictures. 





x imi 





A troupe spends a summer 


waves are again set in motion. The proportion of colored 
light then served out to the observers being the same as at 
the outset, the original scene is reconstructed, as it were, to 
the eye. We now see an exact reproduction of every color 
that entered into the landscape, the green of the trees and 
grass, nature’s flowers in all their lovely colors, the little 
red cottage by the roadside or the marble palace on the 
heights and the interior decorations of rooms, even to the 
soft coloring of a rug. 

The third and perhaps greatest of all the coming develop- 
ments of the moving picture is the reproduction of the 
sound with the motion. This is still in the experimental 
The writer had the pleasure of witnessing a private 


stage. 
It was a great success and would have 


exhibition in Paris. 
been still greater if in addition to the pictures and con- 
current sounds, the Kinemacolor process could have been 
introduced so that we should have had in color, sound and 
motion, apparently an actual reproduction of the living 
beings who participated in the exhibition. It is said that 
the greatest difficulty in producing moving pictures with 
the voices of the participants lies in the fact that the sounds 


Continued on page 676 
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Sulzer—the Man Who Does Things 


By ROBERT 


~ NIGHT ye when there was talk of running 


Representative Sulzer of New York for president, 


rs ago 


_4 atnend of his sidled up to him and said *‘ Bill, 
you don't seriously expect to get the nomination, 

do you?’ “No,” frankly replied Mr. Sulzer, brushing 
back his famous hair lock, ‘but the talk lets my peopl 


enemies. A 
and those are all 


know that I am around. It brings out my 


fight usually follows, the best man wins 
the odds I ever ask for 

The little instance serves well to illustrate the fighting 
spirit, which, combined with his great ability as a politician 
and statesman, got Mr. Sulzer to where he 
never defeated; he 


good to him, he 


is now. He is 
When anything looked 


whether the 


never will be 
after it, 


that of presiding officer of the 


went position was 
House of Representatives, 
States Senator, or of President of the United 


At thirty he was speaker of the New York legis 


lature, and a comparatively few years 


i United 
states 
later found him 
chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, one of the 
most important committee assignments in the 
Representatives. 


House of 


People predicted that Sulzer was too radical where vital 
diplomatic matters of the nation were at stake, but let it 
be said right here that if he had wavered for one minute 
in his foreign affairs course, our armies might now be in 
Mexico and Cuba. Secretary Knox counseled peace, and 
Mr. Sulzer backed him up at every turn. 

‘“Mr. Knox has made a great Secretary of State,” 
Mr. Sulzer. 
it is now. 


said 

‘* His work will be better understood later than 
I said to him during the Mexican crisis, ‘You 
look out for things at your end of the Capitol, and I will 
take care of them Our concerted action at that 
billions of 


at mine!’ 
dollars in 
American lives. I 


time probably saved this country 


money and thousands of good 


guess 
that was worth working for 

Mr. Sulzer has gone trom the bottom to the top. A 
Democrat, year in, and year out, he has carried a Repub- 
lican district, and this, in spite of Murphy, the Democratic 
boss, who has time and again tried to dislodge him, and 
now at forty-nine, in the very prime of life and health, he 
has won for himself the highest position which the most 
important state in the Union may bestow upon him. 

If there ever was a cosmopolitan, it is Sulzer. By birth 
he is a mixture of Scotch, Irish and Dutch. He states it 
as a fact, that he went to the Klondike and spent several 
months there, during the frantic gold rush, just studying 
people. Since that time, he has been around the world, 
backwards and forwards, and under all sorts of conditions. 
He has made fourteen trips to Alaska. In fact, Sulzer, 
Alaska, named after him, is said to be one of the most prom- 
ising little towns in the territory. Mr. Sulzer made a special 
journey up there several years ago to deliver the Fourth 
of July address. His speech ‘ Alaska, the Wonderland of 
the World”’ in the House of Representatives in favor of 
the Alaska Home Rule bill was one of the efforts of his life. 

As a judge of humanity, he has no peer. One of the 
reasons is that for twenty years Mr. Sulzer has lived on the 
lower East Side of New York. It is probably the most 
congested and human place in the world. Within five 
minutes’ walk of his home, a Second Avenue apartment, 
three flights up, there are more human beings than some 


states have population. From his stoop, any night, he may 


D. HEINL, 


hear the babel of a dozen different foreign tongues 


Almost 
all of the ill-fated victims of the General Slocum steamship 
disaster lived in his district 


They were mostly Germans. 


Congressman Sulzer worked for days without food or sleep 
to bring them relief. He delivered a ringing speech in the 
House of Representatives on the subject, and was the 
author of a bill for their succor 

Close to his home is one of the most interesting colonies 


\merica 


a Jewish colony which is said to contain more Jews 


of Hungarians in Below, to the east and south, 


begins 





WILLIAM SULZER, 


Democratic Congressman from the tenth district of New 
York, who was elected, in November last, Governor of the 
Empire State. 


In the same direction, but more to the 
west, begins Mulberry Street, said to be a tributary to 
a far greater Italian population than the famous Milan 
True, the vast territory is not all in his election district, 


than Jerusalem. 


but you cannot show me a man, not even excepting the 
President of the United States, whom more citizens in this 
densely populated section of the city recognize on sight. 
I have been down there with him; I know. 
Representative Sulzer, in his eighteen years in Congress, 
has probably shattered all records as a tireless worker. 
It would take this whole page to tell about all the bills and 
resolutions which he fostered. There is barely space to 
enumerate some of the most important measures. Mr. 
Sulzer was the author of the law increasing the pay of the 
letter carriers of the country; the resolution of sympathy 
for the heroic Boers in their struggle to maintain their in- 


Washington Correspondent of ‘* Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 


cle pe nde nce; the resolution of sympathy for the oppressed 
Jews in Russia, and protesting against their murder by 
the Russian government; the resolution to make Lincoln's 
birthday a legal holiday; the resolution to abrogate the 
treaty Russia because that 
recognize the Jewish passports; the resolution to make 
October 12th a legal holiday, to be called “Columbus 
Day’’; the pension law for the orphans and widows of 
the deceased soldiers and sailors who saved the Union; the 
resolution to elect 


with 


government refused te 


United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people; the bill to regulate interstate commerce 
the bill for an international commission to in 
vestigate the high cost of living; the bill to restore the 
American Merchant Marine by preferential duties along 
the lines of the early navigation laws of the country; the 
bill to construct good national roads; the bill to raise the 
wreck of the Maine; the law to light the Statue of Liberty; 
the bill for the Old Soldiers; 

ment of 


railroads; 


the bill to create a “‘ Depart- 
with a Secretary having a seat in the 
Cabinet; the bill to reduce tariff taxes, especially on all 
goods, wares and merchandise manufactured in this coun- 
try and sold cheaper abroad than to the people in the 
United States; the bill to place on the free list coal, wood, 
pulp, lumber, and white print paper; the resolution to 
amend the Constitution for a graduated income tax law; 
the bill for postal savings banks and a general parcels post; 
the bill for the Department of Transportation; the bill 
for the Volunteer soldiers and sailors who saved the Union; 
the new copyright law; the resolution congratulating the 
people of China on the establishment of a republic; the 
bill to improve the Foreign Service, and acquire embassies 
abroad; and the bill to prevent any ship sailing from the 
ports of the United States unless equipped with every safe- 
guard and device for saving life. 


Labor,” 


Mr. Sulzer’s campaign for governor was unusual. He 
had as his opponents Job Hedges, probably the most 
famous after-dinner speaker in America, and Oscar Straus, 
one of the most distinguished men of his race. They were 
exceedingly popular candidates, and had a month’s start 
on the Democrat. It was openly predicted that Sulzer, en- 
deavoring to satisfy so many classes of people, and.talking 
on a different subject almost every five minutes, day in and 
day out, would make some “break.” It is a fact that in less 
than thirty days, he traveled more than 18,000 miles, by 
train alone, in the Empire state. No one knows how many 
hundred speeches he made, but one correspondent who has 
a head for figures, calculated that Mr. Sulzer’s 
reached the ears of almost a million people. 
natorial candidate covered 
pertaining to the campaign. He broke the record made by 
Bryan in 1896. And he did not make the predicted break. 

“The reason I did not suffer agpjéip my political 
opponents prophesied,’’ Mr. Sulzer told mie, “‘was that I 
never made a statement which was not true; not in a single 
instance did I ever say anything I did not know of my own 
personal knowledge to be a fact.” 

Even though no state-wide fight was made by the Dem- 
ocrats against either Roosevelt or Taft; Mr. Sulzer ran 
19,000 votes ahead of Wilson and the nationa! ticket. It 
was the greatest plurality in the history of the state of 
New York. His hard work insured the State to the Demo- 
cratic-party. He will be a governor with a punch. 


voice 
The guber- 


every conceivable subject 


An Object Lesson for Wives 


HAT is the matter with our young men of 
to-day?” asked a University of Michigan pro- 
fessor a little while ago. And Professor Wood- 
row Wilson hit the nail pretty fairly on the 

head when he replied, ‘‘ Most of them haven’t the dare-to-do 

spirit of our forefathers. They're afraid to attempt what 

their fathers and grandfathers did.”’ 

Which is true. It’s a pretty heroic young man who will 
put on cowhide boots, shoulder a shovel and an axe, and 
start out into a new country to-day. They don’t have to, 
for one thing. Recently a number of Canadian papers 
have been pointing out an “object lesson” in the way of 
push, perseverance, and pluck for Canadian young men 
and women. They drew attention to John Shaw and Wil- 
liam McCann, of North Battleford, Saskatchewan, and 
particularly to their plucky little wives. One suggested that 
Ralph Connor could do worse than putting them in a book. 

Shaw was a brakeman on the C. N. R., and McCann was 
an operator when they met. McCann was married, and 
so was Shaw. Previously Shaw had written to his sweet- 
heart down in Ontario, ‘It’s hopeless. 
along. All I’ve got to offer you is a shack lined with tar 
paper.” The answer came back by wire:—“If a shack is 
good enough for you, it’s good enough for me.” The girl’s 
father was a well-to-do merchant, but she was as good as 
her word. The two were married, and began life in the 
shack, which they now use for a chicken-coop! For two 
years they kept their parents from visiting them. Now 
they are well on the road to being millionaires. But this is 
getting ahead of the story. 

The McCanns built a shack close to the Shaws, and the 
two young women became fast friends. They were little 
fighters, too, and they hit on a scheme between them. 

“They'll never make anything if they stay with the 
railroad,” said Mrs. McCann. ‘Let's make them quit 
and get rich.” 

“‘Let’s do,” said Mrs. Shaw. 


I don’t seem to get 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 





TWO LUCKY HUSBAN®*S. 
William McCann and John Shaw, ye ing railroaders 
of the Canadian Northwest, who became rich through 
following their wives’ advice. 


And they collared their young husbands. 

“T’ll go back to my mother unless you quit railroading,” 
declared littlke Mrs. Shaw, with a stamp of her little foot. 

“Ditto!”’ declared Mrs. McCann to Mr. McCann. 

“But we can’t quit,’ argued Shaw. ‘We haven't 
enough money to go into any sort of business.” 

“How much have you—both together?” asked 
McCann. 


Mrs. 


They added their bank accounts, and found the total 
to be $140. 

“*That’s plenty!” declared Mrs. Shaw. 

“More than enough,” agreed Mrs. McCann. “All 
rich men began on nothing—that is, most of them did. 
You know they did, William McCann!” 

“We'll prove it to you,” offered Mrs. Shaw. 
take twenty-five dollars of that money.” 

The boys did. The young wives went out and bought 
the first option the first real estate office could offer them. 
The gods of luck were with them. They resold at a profit 
of $50 in three days. 

“* Now will you quit?” asked little Mrs. Shaw, her pink 
cheeks very pink with excitement. 

“Fifty dollars in three days on twenty-five dollars,” 
said Mrs. McCann, who had it all figured out on a piece of 
paper. ‘‘That’s $18,000 a year, if you have $100 capital, 
not counting Sundays!”’ 

They quit! That was less than two years ago. With 
$140 the two went into the real estate business, and inside 
the first year that capital grew to over $20,000,. which 
proved that Mrs. McCann was right after all. And since 
then it’s been doubling every month. But that is not alto- 
gether what is making people west of Winnipeg, and even 
east, sit up and take notice. It is generally conceded that 
during those two years no men have done more for central 
Saskatchewan than these young men, and people are be- 
ginning to ask if a member of the firm wouldn’t look 
mighty nice down in Parliament. 

“It’s the very place for them,’’ says Mrs. McCann. 

“Tt is,’ says Mrs. Shaw. 

And there are those who say that by the time North 
Battleford gets another five thousand people, which she 
will do within two years, a member of that firm will be 
there. And all thanks for what has already happened, 
and what may happen, is due to the plucky and confident 
little wives. 


“Let us 
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The Auto Around th 


HE evening I first met Mr. Ralph St we 
were all out on the big porch enjoying the 
of the evening He came ip the I t wa 
little difiidently, baring his head politely as he 
approac hed the steps 
1 was wondering if Miss Rogers would care tak 
a little walk with me,” he suggested. His voice lowered 
slightly and his dark eyes dropped as he finished the 
terance 
Amy Rogers, my niece, flushed daintily and rose fron 
her place beside my daughters, Edith and Mauc 


‘Why, certainly I'd like to go, Mr. Stuart She intt 


duced the young man to me, remarking in a little humoro 


flutter that I was the stern guardian of the premis« MM 
name is John Robertson 

Mr. Stuart smiled a dry little smile and took the chai 
toward which | motioned him, laying his hat beside the 
rocker. 

We remarked upon the weather and kindred topics. | 


was quite enjoying the visit, when | suddenly discovered 
that the girls were surveying the quiet young man with 
amusement from the corners of their eyes 

He was something of a novelty, | was bound to admit. 
So genteel was his garb that I was sure Maude was mentally 
classifying him as ‘“‘almost ladylike’’ in her slangy way 
Personally I worried but little because | could discover no 
long flaps upon his coat pockets or three-inch cuffs on his 
trouser legs. His comments from time to time were of 
a distinctly general sort and | listened in vain for the pet 
sonal, self-reliant note with which our young visitors wer« 
wont to regale me. 

When Amy reappeared and they had passed down the 
walk out of hearing, Maude looked at Edith and Edith 
looked at Maude. Then they both giggled. 

“Girls!” I protested, with fatherly concern, burying 


myself hastily behind the evening paper, so | might smile 
a little myself if compelled to do so. 

‘“*But papa,’’ remonstrated Maude, glancing up without 
a quiver of fear at my uncertain severity, ‘‘he 7s funny! 

‘*He—he—is different,’’ I replied, gropingly. 

‘“*He isn’t bad looking,’’ admitted Edith. 
ceptionally nice eyes.” 

**So has a calf,’’ observed Maude. 

Then they giggled again and I[ retired once more behind 
the paper. 

““Walking,”’ exclaimed Maude, after a brief silence. 
“Isn't that just Amy’s luck, when she does land a fellow! 
I didn’t suppose there was a man living in these days who 
would have nerve enough to ask a girl to go walking. Even 
Joe Smith digs down and hires an auto at least once a 
month, and Joe’s salary is no princely income.” 

I shuddered a little at this. But the blame, no doubt, 
belonged to modern conditions, I assured myself. 

“Hope Amy doesn’t encourage him too much,”’ sug- 
gested Edith. ‘‘Wouldn't it be a bore to have him around 
all the time?”’ 

“It might be amusing on dull evenings,”’ laughed Maude, 
as if with gleeful anticipation. Then she added: ‘Think 
of poor Amy, wasting her time on such an unpromising 
fellow!” 

Of course my daughters were nice to my niece, but Amy 
had not been with us long before a difficulty asserted itself. 
Her little quiet ways exerted no fascination upon the young 
men in “our set.’’ Hence the girls did not know what to 
do with her. A five hand game at cards was not as enjoy- 
able as a congenial four. They did not like to go places 
without her, and, quite naturally, she did not care to play 
“‘gooseberry.”’ 

Her conquest of Ralph Stuart was therefore interesting, 
but a doubtful solution of the situation, I feared. And it 
was a conquest; one did not have to see them often to- 
gether to realize that he was very much in love with her. 
He hung upon her every word with an ardor quite as simple 
and old-fashioned as himself. 

My inquiries developed that Mr. Stuart had come from 
a neighboring city to spend the summer with his aunt, 
a Mrs. Sommers, who lived two blocks away. He was read- 
ing up in the law, I learned, having already made some 
study of it. This, outside of his very patent respectability, 
was all I knew of him. Amy had met him somewhere at 
an afternoon reception. 

He came frequently to our home, but it was an oil and 
water mixture between him and the other young men who 
came our way. 

“Pipe the faded socks,”’ I once heard Elmer Marsh 
whisper to Earl Peters. ‘‘He’d ought to know a man can’t 
get walkaways at two for a quarter these days!'’ Elmer 
was something of a specialist on hose, I believe. His colors, 
to my mind, were his most resplendent attribute. 

I feared an open clash some day, though I was not cer- 
tain whether Mr. Stuart sensed the attitude of the others 
toward him or not. His emotions, such as they were, did 
not lie upon the surface. But I had noticed that he and 
Amy: remained much to themselves, and a certain incident 
gave me the impression that this might be from choice. 

Plans were on foot for a theater party. Our girls were 
invited and the question came up about Amy. Would 
Mr. Stuart care to go as her escort? 

“T’ll find out,’’ volunteered Elmer Marsh. ‘‘What’s 
the use of being so finicky with this fellow, anyway? If 
he isn’t a good sport. lets find out about it! Besides, we 
need two more to fill the box, since Joe Smith can’t go.”’ 

Maude and Edith advised caution on Elmer's part, but 
left the matter in his hands. The subject was broached 
on the porch near me the following evening. 

“I'd like a word with you, Mr.—ah—Stuart,”’ said 
Elmer, drawing Stuart over to where he and Earl Peters 
were standing. 

“It’s this way, old head,” proceeded Elmer in his finest 


‘He has ex- 


observed | Imer 


By ROBERT C. McELRAVY 


t n manner you see were getting up 
x Bernhardt’s performance Friday 

< iL Onl ne best Of u ire t » be included you know 
He threw a fraternal arm about Mr. Stuart Phe tickets 


ren't tf 1—onh r dollars pet Elmer waved hi 
ec Nal easil ind waited for t response of some kind 

And you wanted—vyou are asking 

Chat’s it, old 1 we're inviting you to come along 

id bring Amy, if you cas Elmer bore down with a nice 

hasis on the last word He left no room for choice in 

ter, only a positive declaration of bankruptcy could 

ide such an invitation, as Elmer saw it. I have no doubt 

he had reflected at odd moments upon Mr. Stuart’s finan 
ial standing, for such was his habit 


Chen of course there will be your share of the taxi hire,’ 
‘But that won't be a great deal.” 


Vir. Stuart looked up at him in his earnest way. 


Who is to be in the party?” he asked slowly. 
Elmer enumerated them Joe Smith was to go, but 
ouldn’t make it,’ he added with his usual tact 


Ah! I see,” breathed Mr. Stuart. ‘‘ You wanted m« 


to—sort of —fill in,” he suggested. I noted a certain bland 
ness in his tone, but I think this escaped Elmer. 

‘That's it exactly, old fellow,” chirped Elmer. ‘‘ You 
see the girls like Amy so well 

‘‘They feel sorry for her, and like to have her along as 
much as possible?’’ This in the same bland, unfeeling tone. 

I cringed behind my book. Elmer stood patiently tug 
ging at the wet end of a cigarette. 

‘| want to thank you very much for this invitation, Mr. 
Marsh,” finally came in politely regretful tones. “If you 
had spoken a few days sooner, I might have arranged to 
go with you. The fact is I already asked Miss Rogers to 
attend Friday evening’s performance last week, and as she 
consented to do so, I got my seats the first day of the sale.” 

Elmer was considerably surprised I think. But he could 
not resist a final question. 

‘Where are you going to sit?’’ he blurted. 

‘IT have balcony seats,’’ came the quiet reply. 

\s Elmer tossed his cigarette away and went into the 
house I heard him murmur one word, “ piker.”’ 

Under the circumstances the outcome of the affair was 
interesting. Elmer was unable to find a purchaser for the 
remaining pair of box seats, and reluctantly felt compelled 
to let the house sell them out to strangers. These strangers, 
arriving early, took the middle seats and refused to be 
moved, thus dividing the little party for the evening. 
Edith and Maude expressed great annoyance over the 
incident next day. 

‘But how did it ever happen that Mr. Stuart took you 
up to the baleony?’’ queried Maude, turning wondering 
eyes upon Amy. 

Amy flushed in her simple way. 

" she admitted, honestly. ‘‘He sug- 
gested seats on the lower floor, but | somehow felt he 
couldn’t afford it. 
baleony, you know.” 


‘I advised him to, 
Besides, we girls often do sit in the 


Che girls laughed. ‘‘You’ll make a good poor man’s 
wife, Amy,” said Edith. ‘‘ With your ideas, it’s no wonder 
you've found such an old-fashioned fellow!”’ 

Amy colored a little at this. ‘I like Mr. Stuart,” sh« 
asserted with just a touch of resentment. 

Her loyalty was soon put to the test. 

Elmer Marsh had recently taken to chumming with 
a young chap named Sidney Pendexter. Elmer brought 
him to the house several times, and it seemed to me that 
Sidney almost excelled his friend in brashness and self- 
esteem. He too seemed quite free with his money, and 
I suspected a generous father in the background, as I saw 
no signs of toil about his immaculate person. 

Sidney Pendexter made a dead set at Amy. I think 
his advances, actuated by whatever motives, at first quite 
took the girl by storm. No butterfly of such bright plum- 
age had thus far hovered about her, and she was undoubt- 
edly bewildered by the brilliant gyrations. 

Edith and Maude foresaw the speedy vanquishment of 
Mr. Ralph Stuart. I myself feared this. 

But in some way it came about that every time the boys 
brought Sidney to call, Mr. Stuart was either present, or 
came later. 

‘Isn't it awful to have him coming every time Mr. Pen- 
dexter is here?’’ asked Maude of her cousin one day. 

“TI don’t know,” replied Amy, gently, ‘he said he liked 
to hear Mr. Pendexter talk.”’ 

For the first time I began to question Mr. Stuart’s 
veracity, though I could not but admit that he had sat 
very patiently through Sidney's interminable descriptions 
of his travels abroad. 

One evening Sidney and the boys came bounding up the 
front walk and discovered Mr. Stuart with Amy. 

‘Are you a relative of the family, Mr. Stuart?”’ inquired 
Sidney gaily. 

Mr. Stuart looked up at him with puzzled eyes. 

“I didn’t know,”’ continued Sidney, unctuously, “‘ you 
sort of look as though you belonged here!”’ 

A titter went up from the girls at this. Earl and Elmer 
laughed boisterously. Amy flushed painfully. 

‘“‘T have not thet good fortune,’’ returned Mr. Stuart, in 
his matter of fact way. 

So matters ran along, when one evening an incident oc- 
curred which excited and diverted us considerably. 

We had been sitting rather late upon the porch and the 
young men were just preparing to leave, when we saw 
a light flash at the rear of a residence in the adjoining block. 
across the alleyway. 

‘Porch climbers!’ gasped Elmer Marsh, after an intense 
moment. 

The girls, very much frightened, cowered back in the 
darkness of the porch. 
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e Corner 


The young men rose, with one accord, and began moving 
over into the next block. I followed sedately in the r 
We could = a that a ladder had been raised to an upper 


window of the house, and at the foot of this a man wz 


standing 
‘We'll get that fellow! 


bounding out in front of the group 
& | 


whispered Sidney Pendexter 


We crept silently up along the house directly opposit« 
ours, then into the back ird and across the alle y Pen 
dexter was in the lead, but he waited for 1 it the board 
lence 

‘There’s two of them!’ he breathed, with a nervou 


shiver in his voice. Somehow I did not feel much confi 
dence in the lasting quality of his courags 

Crue enough, the window had been opened, and a second 
man was in the act of climbing into it 


I’ve got a scheme,” whispered Pendexter, as we gath 


ered in the shadow of the fence “One of you go around 
the block and notify old Jake Wheeler,” the policeman 
on our beat—‘‘and when he comes we'll all make a 


Phen when the 
second gink sticks his head out, we'll nail him too.” 


dash for this fellow and pin him down. 


‘But what if the second fellow hears the noise and gets 


out the front way?" said a quiet voice. It was that of 
Ralph Stuart. 

There was a moment's silence. “Then the voice con 
tinued: 


‘Suppose Mr. Marsh here goes for the officer and I go 
around to the front of the house, so if the fellow inside 
comes that way I can make an effort to stop him.” 

‘You couldn't do that; he might shoot you,’’ whispered 
Earl Peters, rather appalled, like the rest of us at this un 
looked for exhibition of temerity We were all under a 
high nervous strain by this time. Sidney Pendexter main 
tained silence. 

3ut Ralph Stuart was already quietly moving up along 
the fence, and we saw him disappear through a gateway 
several lots up. Elmer Marsh then scurried away to get 
the officer. 

It seemed a long time that Earl Peters, Sidney Pendexter 
and myself waited. Plenty of time had elapsed for Stuart 
to get around to the front of the house. I remember won- 
dering vaguely what his course of action would be. 

At length Elmer Marsh came moving quietly up with 
the officer. 

We conferred a moment and then crept quietly into the 
back yard and up along the grape arbor. Our part of it 
I felt, was comparatively simple. 

The man at the ladder stood listening. One of us, Pen 
dexter, I think, stepped upon a twig. This snapped loudly 
and the fellow turred his head. 

In an instant he gave a low whistle and then darted 
wildly toward us, apparently not knowing what direction 
to take. 

I heard a low gurgle and saw Sidney Pendexter go sprawl 
ing to the grass. The fellow had butted him with his head, 
knocking the wind completely out of him. This was no 
small teat, even for a scared porch climber. 

The officer was quicker, however and soon had the fellow 
in hand, with handcuffs in place. 

At this instant a shot was fired within the house. Lights 
were seen a moment later, the occupants being aroused. 

The officer, after securing his man, left him in charge 
of Earl Peters and Elmer Marsh, and he and I went flying 
toward the house. 

My one thought now was for Ralph Stuart’s safety. Had 
he attempted to enter the house from the front way? 
Would he dare undertake to cope single handed with a bur- 
glar, and if so had he been shot down in his tracks? 

Shrieks were now heard from the startled occupants of 
the house, and the officer succeeded in opening the rear 
door with a skeleton key. 

Upstairs we ran, past two hysterical women, and entered 
the room where the ladder had been placed. I was pre- 
pared for the terrible vision of Amy’s admirer, shot down 
by a desperate character. My mind had pictured the 
vision of him lying on the floor as we mounted the stairs. 

Instead, we found a man lying prone upon the floor, 
twisted up in a very uncomfortable position, and seated 
astride of him was the somewhat breathless but thoroughly 
calm figure of Mr. Ralph Stuart. He had some sort of 
a jiu-jitsu twist upon the burglar’s leg, and to all appear- 
ances could have held the fellow there all night without 
any very great effort. 

On the floor lay a smoking revolver, which had been 
discharged in the scuffle, harming neither the burglar nor 
his captor. Near it lay a black mask, which had slipped 
from the burglar’s head. 

The affair gave us material for conversation for several 
days. 

Sidney Pendexter was full of apologies for tripping, as 
he said, over a tangled grapevine in the dark. He was full 
of assertions as to what he might have done under proper 
circumstances. 

But the bald fact remained that Mr. Stuart had forced 
an entrance through a front window of the house and made 
a prisoner of one of the burglars single-handed. Something 
about this made it hard to smile in the accustomed way 
when his name was mentioned. 

We did not see the hero of the occasion for several 
days. 

Amy was becoming rather anxious over his continued 
absence I think, and wondering if he had not after all 
suffered some injury that night. 

But one afternoon a telephone call came for her, which 
brought the dimples back to her cheeks. 

A second call to the "phone followed speedily, and we 
could- not well help understanding the situation. 

“Mr. Pendexter?"’ she answered to the second call. 
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LESLI£’S 


The Auto Around the Corner 


\ $ yo vant 1¢ to take 
iul 1K wit! nis ¢ yy 
I bad, Mr. Pendex | 
ymnised to go walku vith M Stu 
irt 

But Amy) lid not yO Walking tna Was 
the strange part of it About seven that 
evening a big limousins ur paused in front 

{ the house \) | Iront sea Va ich I 


eur in a neat unit 


Had Mr Pendexter come in spite of 
Amy's excuses That was the first thought 
hich occurred to u 

But this was not at all the cas | yim the 
machine prese! ly emerged the quiet gentle 


manly figure of Mr. Ralph Stuart. He came 
up the front walk, deferentially bared his 


head and asked if Miss Rogers was ready 

Amy was ready es, though the poor 
girl was as completely surprised as the rest 
of us. But when she came back from the 
trip she wore a pretty diamond on her en 
gagement finger and was becoming somewhat 
accustomed to the thought that she wa 
going to marry a very rich young man Mir 


Stuart, it seemed, was sole heir to his father’s 
estate His father had died a year pre 
vious and he had been living quietly with 
his aunt waiting for certain litigation to be 
brought toa close 

We were all delighted with Amy’s good 
fortune \s a 


pleased with this revelation of 


father, | was especially 
character 
which took place in our midst 

Incidentally, if anyone knows of any quiet 
well bred young men with a penchant for 
walking, I know two young ladies who have 
acquired a high regard for this old-fashioned 
automobile 


pastime There may be an 


waiting just around the corner. 


New Use for Chewing Gum. 


Wwe hasn't had difficulty in dislodging 


a cinder from the eye Sometimes 
one can succeed with a corner of a handker 


chief, but freque ntly the cinder is too deeply 


imbedded to be got out in that way. It 
would be hard to find a more sticky sub 
stance than chewing gum The next time 


you see any one with a cinder in his eye, just 
chew a piece of gum till it becomes soft and 
pliant, twist it to a fine point and you will 
find as soon as you touch the cinder with it, 
out the cinder will come. 


The Automobile and the 
Railroad. 
YROSPEROUS 


lation of 1,2 


Nebraska with a popu 
50,000, equivalent only 
good sized city, is yet the fifth 


State in the 


to a 
number of automobiles in 
use. The re is one mat hine to every forty 
eight persons within the boundaries of the 
still buying them like 
mad. ‘The situation has forced a wail from 
the railroads, hard hit by the 


State, and they ar« 


phenomenal 
amount of automobile travel. 

A few years ago there were many trains 
in Nebraska in which “strap hangers’’ were 

daily evidence; now the seats of these 
trains are only half-filled. Farmers use 
their cars altogether for short business trips, 
and the vacationists who a few years ago 
used the railroads of necessity in going to 
and from vacation resorts now spend their 
holidays touring in their cars. Many peo- 
ple no longer go from home, but are con 
tented with evening auto rides and an oc- 
casional week end trip. 

The railroad men say they have no way of 
coping with the situation, and here’s hoping 
they will not find any way that would tend 
to decrease the popularity of the automobile. 
\ll changes, such as the universal use of the 
automobile, work hardship for awhile. 
Put since the general use of the automobile 
in Nebraska indicates the prosperity of the 
farmer and this calls for the satisfaction of 
more wants on the part of the people, and 
ill this means more freight for the railroads, 
they will have to balance decreased passen- 
ver traffic with increased freight traffic, in 
which department. they have always found 
their chief profit. 


Suing a Newspaper. 


*AIR! At the instance of Mayor Gaynor 

a taxpayers’ suit has been instituted 
against the Evening Post, of New York, 
for the recovery of $16,920 paid to that paper 
for the publication of election notices in 
1910. The mayor’s contention is that the 
contract called for publication on two Sun- 
days, and that, since the Post has no Sunday 
edition, the special editions published on 
these two Sundays were not distributed 
widely enough to justify the charge for the 
advertising. The Post welcomes the suit, 
believing it not to have been brought in 
vood faith. It claims that the advertising 
was awarded to it without solicitation on its 


par npl ( vitt the radet I 
the el 1 commissioners it printed S lay 
( tl e ne them Ww ici¢ if la mn 
i ) le Phe ist eem » ie good 
exan le i } “ i littl explar " will 
otiten lear ul vhat eems to be a questi 
ible situation It indicate how nyjust 
criticism may be when not armed with 
the fact From thi practice the Event» 
P t itself has not been fre May there 

be a lesson for our esteemed contemporatr 

its own unpleasant experience 


Why Exclude Skilled Labor? 
| [ is a strange policy on the part of this 


country to open wide the door to ut 
killed labor and to é¢lose it t 
killed labor ot ill kinds It l no woncde 
that manufacturers who are interested it 


developing fine industries and who hav 


been hampered by their inability to secure 
skilled operatives are critical of a law whicl 
seems designed to protect toreign manu 
facturers and to please the American labor 


union in its purpose to keep out labor com 
petition 
Mr. W. H. Smith, of the 


tile Co., in an 


American Tex 
National 
Manufacturers 
who have been 
thus handicapped in their efforts to intro 
duce the 


address before the 
Association ol Cotton 
voices the feeling of thos« 


spinning of cotton yarns in fine 
provides that ‘skilled 
labor of like kind 
unemployed can not be found 


counts The law 
labor may be imported if 
in this coun 
try.”’ The interpretation of the law by th 
U.S. District Courts has been to the effect 
that a person claiming the benefit of the 
exception must affirmatively prove that 
labor of like kind unemployed cannot be 
found in the United States, and Commis 
sioners of Immigration have enforced the 
law according to this interpretation The 
Hon. W. W. Williams, the efficient Com 
missioner of Immigration at Ellis Island, says 
that it is not the fault of the Commissioners 
that the proof in question cannot be offered 
until the alien employee has arrived. “For 
Williams, ‘I 


have used my best endeavors to secure the 


over two years,” says Mr 


insertion of a clause in the law, under which 
the issue as to whether or not labor of like 
kind unemployed can be found in this coun 
try can be determined before the importa 
tion occurs, so that employers may know 
exactly where they stand.”’ The so-called 
Dillingham bill which made this provision, 
passed the Senate, but failed of passage in 
the House 

Such an would 
relieve both the immigrant and the manu 
facturer of the 


amendment, it is true, 


embarrassment resulting 
from enforced deportation, but the law 
which restricts the importation of skilied 
labor ought to be repealed. Let restrictive 
egislation be confined to the various classes 
of undesirables, and let inducements be held 
out to skilled help to come to this country. 
It will develop new trades and open new 
fields of employment for the most 
workers at 


capable 
In trained hand workers 
woefully deficient, and conditions 
will not improve while our laws operate 
against importation of skilled labor. 


home. 
we are 


Room for the Sunday School. 


O the owners of fashionable apartment 

houses, children are When the 
building committees of churches show so 
little interest in making provision for chil- 
dren as to be compared with apartment 
house owners in this respect, it reflects on 
the wisdom and efficiency of the church. 
At the annual convention of the New York 
County Sunday School Association the Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Farrar, a Reformed Church 
clergyman who has had marked success as a 
preacher to children, criticized the church 
for its general lack interest in children 
and for the cramped quarters usually pro- 
vided for them. ‘‘We ought to have,” he 
said, ‘‘no bachelors on our 
mittees.”’ 


taboo. 


building com 


The Convention brought out reports of a 
waning Sunday School attendance in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, the schools not hav- 
ing half the children for which they have 
capacity. More than one denomination in 
the last few years has been chagrined in 
recording a decline in Sunday School enroll- 
ment. In the matter of graded lessons, im 
proved courses and methods, there has been 
advance all along the line; but there are 
many ministers who have not yet gotten 
away from the old idea that they have more 
important duties to perform than those con- 
cerned with the children and the Sunday 
School. 

Until the pulpit comes to see that work 
with children is most important because 
most fundamental, and until the adult por- 
tion of the church views its mission in the 
same way, we shall continue to see decline 
in Sunday School attendance. 
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The Best Calendar 7 in Years 


Four large, beautiful pictures, symbolic of the elements Earth, Fire, Water, Air, reproduced 
by the latest color process. These pictures will make handsome subjects for framing, as there 
The original paintings are by the famous artist, Eleanor Colburn, 
and were obtained at great expense exclusively for this calendar. 


is no advertising on them. 


Sent to any address for— 
10c in coin, or U. S. stamps, 
(In Canada 10c extra on account of duty) or 
Trade-Mark end of five ‘‘Swift’s Premium’’ 
Oleomargarine cartons, or 
Parchment Circle in top of a Jar of 
**Swift’s Premium’”’ Sliced Bacon. 


“Swift’s Premium” 


are U. 


remium Calendar 1913 





S.Government inspected and passed, and owe their delicate flavor and high quality 
to the’ ‘Sw ift’s Premium” method of selecting and curing. When you send for a Calendar, address 


Swift & Company, 4108 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago, 


NA 





Calendars may also be secured from the 
Hamilton Corporation, New York City, for 20 
new denomination ones” Hamilton Coupons. 


Hamilton Coupons are packed with: 
Swift's Pride Soap oem 8 Pride Cleanser 
ower, 8 Pride by weer 

wift’s Borax yoy Naphtha Soap 
Swift’ s White Loenér 
Wool Soap Wool Soap -, (Boraxated) 


Hams and Bacon 








ee 





The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
Please send particulars in regard to Accident Insurance. My name, address and date of dbirth are written below. 


“TEAR OFF 


Leslie’s 
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|} must be reproduced by phonographic cd 

vices. It sometimes happens that the film 
breaks and that part has to be speedily cut 
out and replaced. This can be done with 
the film, but it is difficult then to make a 
readjustment of the phonographic deviees 
so as to synchronize the sounds. Edison 


and others are working on this problem 


as a mother or father directs you 
to give your boy clean, manly read- 
ing; to know he has no craving for 
the impure and suggestive. And 


with every hope of its speedy solution 
Public exhibition of the Kinemacolor 
pictures thus far have been limited, but it 
he won’t have if you spend $1.00 is now being widely extended so as to cover 
and subscribe for 
Read by 500,000 boys 


A fine magazine that’s all boy—with breezy, 
Stirring stories that point out good lessons. 
pm ane ~~~ | famous authors on 
scientific subjects; departments devoted : . : , . 9 ic Ss 
to sports and pastimes; to mechanical in the preparation of moving pictures. 


ideas—in fact, everything that appeals to Magnificent studios with fully equipped 
and makes manly boys. 


Send your boy’s subscription now—before 
it is too late. $1.00 pays for an entire year! 


All news-stands, 10c a copy. shower baths have been built by some com- 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO.,163 American Bidg., Detrolt, Mich, panies. The studios are equipped with 
glass roofs so that on bright days the mer- 
| cury and other lighting effects which take 
the place of the sunlight on dark days, may 
be dispensed with Large tracts of land 
are being leased by Picture Companies in 


Remoh Gems 
emo many parts of the United States. Motor- 


ing through the picturesque parts of 
MLS Clem ing through the picturesque || 

o Lik Southern California signs may be seen, here 
. 4 - Ae . and there, bearing the information, ‘‘ Picture 
iM ETialelitecs ms rights reserved,’’ with the name of the 


Company in question. Even the beautiful 
old California missions have found commer- 


as great a field as the old-fashioned moving 





picture occupies. In such a competition 
the popular fondness for color will make the 
kinemacolor moving pictures so popular 


that we shall soon have nothing else except- 
ing in places where anything will be ac- 
cepted because of its cheapness and variety 


Enormous amounts of money are spent 


Scenic departments, property rooms, ward- 
robes for costumes and dressing rooms with 











cial value, as the Selig Co. has a special grant 


Synthetic Gem 

Not Imitation — 

—the test triumph of the electric 

furnace. Will cut glass—stands filing, fire and acid 

tests like adiamond—guaranteed to contain no glass. 

Remoh Gems have no paste, foil of backing—their wes = . 

brilliancy is guaranteed forever. One-thirtieth the The Kinemacolor ( ompany, that is the 
cost of a diamond. These remarkable gets are set . ; ? my 

only in 14 Karat Solid Gold Mountings. | American dramatic branch which was 

in U.S. Your money } Leod 1 | | : 
lly refunded if not fectly satisfactcr | organize¢ only last summer, rehearsed or 
y 2 aE a ge | rather performed at Whitestone, L. I., ina 


omoh Jewelry 4 | secluded spot, but not too secluded to 
Ave., St. t . . ° 
prevent the presence ol strolling visitors. 


for their sole use for picture purposes. In 


return, besides the annual rental, it is 
understood that the Selig Company is to 
undertake the restoration of the missions. 


Just as soon as the cooler and shorter days 
of autumn came on, the whole Company 
was put aboard the California Limited and 


A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 











sent to Los Angeles, where in the bright 
sunlight and in the warmth of that agreeable 
fall and winter climate the taking of pic- 
tures can continue indefinitely. The three 
dramatic Companies, numbering seventy- 
and health. This knowl- five persons in all, consisted of thirty-eight 
edge does not come in- > = - 
itacdie of tat, ner acting people, twenty-five men and ten 


correctly from ordinary, women, and three children, three directors, 
every day sources, 


scenario editor, camera men, operators, 
SEXOI OGY assistants, one master carpenter and _ six 
assistants, scenic artists, property men, 
(Ilustrated) . , . 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 8 printers, developers, stenographer and two 


clear. wholesome way, in one volume : chauffeurs, as the Company brought their 
a Young Man Should Have. own automobiles, and also two specially 











a Young Husband Should Have. 
a Father Should Have. 





a Father Should to His Son. . Cali i as o » 

a Husband Should Have. en route to alifornia was made at the 

a Woinan Should Have. Grand Canyon of Arizona where a story 
a Wife Should Have. 


entitled “‘The Explorers’’ was produced. 
“Photographically, the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona was made for the Kinemacolor, as 
the marvelous coloring is no small part of 
the wonder and majesty of Arizona’s Na- 
tional Park. Four days were consumed in 
the production of this photo play, a very 
limited time when one realizes that it takes 
a few days to become at all acquainted with 
the Canyon and to locate the vantage points 
for ‘‘backgrounds”’ so as to combine the 
best of scenic effects with the location best 
eae sean dite te emake Nev suited to the action of the story. f 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. SAMPLE 100. The first day’s work took place just seven 
Saeed cenieiind We das cone taaeod and one-half miles from the hotel, which 
oy aan ne puicen Bend for FREE meant an early morning start at 7 A. M. 
catalogue of new designs. Special designs and estimates free. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 79 Bastian Bldg, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


a Should Have. 

a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
a Wife Should Have. 

All in one Volume. Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


AN PUB. CO., 778 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 


CLASS PINS «is: 


FACTORY TO YOU 
Any style or material. Made to order. Special 
offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 
WoaN4/A25 enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 

















carrying a full equipment of eating neces- 
sities and plenty of water in canteens, and 
the other two the costumes, camera and 








$9,000 offered for 


“What to Invent” sent free. 
— sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attys 









one considers that the descent is 3130 feet 


prized exhibition horses. The only stop| 


With two guides, four pack mules—two 


make-up—the twelve acting people cast for 
this particular story began the ride down 
the Bright Angel Trail on mule back. When 





Established 16 Years 


















TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUIL 





Buy our Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
Nearest-to-new on the market. Have 
trademark and guarantee hhe new ma- 
chines. Are thoroughly rebuilt, highly 
polished. and perfect in appearance. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, We are the largest 
rebuilt typewriter concern in the world, 
Branch stores in leading cities. Write for catalog of standard makes. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway. N.Y. 





Print your own cards, circulars, 
book, newspaper. PRESS $5, lar- 
ger $18, Rotary. 860. All easy, rule, 
sent. Print for others. big profit 
Write factory for press catalog, 





TYPE, cards, paper, etc 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





between the ‘“‘rim’’ and the plateau, a sheer 
drop, it is not to be marvelled at that it was 
a most quiet and subdued little cortege that 
wound down the chasm’s side and that the 


| nerveless mules were spoken to only in the 


| most caressing tones. About eleven A. M. 
Save $25 to $50 on manufacturers’ prices. | 


a stop was made at the edge of the plateau. 
Here the mules were lightened of their 
burdens until the return trip. 

With the Colorado, that most mysterious, 
mad-rushing river, just below and in the 
solemn majesty of one of God’s most holy 
Cathedrals, the make-up boxes were opened 
and in dressing rooms improvised on ledges 
of rock, costumes were donned and grease 
paints were working to the completion of the 


| perfect portrayal of the different characters 


The Wonderful Moving Pictures in Color 


of the story. With the camera perched on | black and white. The first extra item is the 
a dizzy rock, and the producer directing | cost of the raw film, which is practically 
from an equally dangerous point, the story | double that of the black and white his is 
began,—a thrilling moving picture of aj due to the special sensitizing of the film for 


rescue shown along a narrow strip of rock, | color photography Chen again the working 
not more than two feet wide, with a direct hours of a Kinemacolor day are considerably 
descent of 1300 feet where the slightest | shorter than that of the black and white, as 
dizziness or misstep would mean a frightful | bright sunshine is imperative Che black 


death \bout 3:00 Pp. M. the ascent up the | and white picture companies can work som« 


trail began, an early start considering that | time after the sun sets and can even get 
there were yet two more hours of sunlight. | better effects on days that are not cloudless 
But it would never do to be making the up- | But the Kinemacolor must have the 


trail after dark. shine So there 


sun 
is a considerable loss of 

Chat night a really tired little company of time on cloudy days while salaries keep 
actors, possibly more lame and stiff than) going on As to the monetary rewards to 
tired, went early to bed and found better! the moving picture actor, salaries range all 
rest and sweeter sleep than they had known | the way from forty dollars to three hundred 


in many days \s only four days had been’ per week and some actors have a percentagt 


slated for the stop at the Canyon, the next} on all films in which they appear. In 


morning meant another early start but this; Kinemacolor there is more gratification to 


time through the wonderful pine forest on the artist for personal effort than in the 
the way to Hopi Point. As this trip on the , black and white. 


Che pleasure 
mules was over a comparatively flat country 


f seeing 


every color reproduced, so naturally that we 
and the day’s work enacted on substantial see the textures of the garments, the shim 
mother earth, night found the Company mer of the silk and the depths of the velvet 
quite bright and cheerful, so a visit to the | in the costumes, is no small reward to the 
Hopi House was made. patient artist. 


Kinemacolor has also a 
About noon of Saturday, the last scene 


wider scope in the produc tion of stories than 
in the Canyon story, where the girl is about | the black and white. To illustrate: a story 
to leap from the brink of the precipice, was | called ‘‘The Lady in the Red Coat” has 
completed and that evening farewells were | just been produced. 


Che pictures show the 
said to host and friends at El Tovar. The 


complications resulting from the fact that 
next afternoon Los Angeles was reached and | two women each wore 


coats of the same 
then Hollywood, barely thirty minutes on | color. 


In a black and white moving picture 
the trolley from Los Angeles. <A plot of land | this could not be made an effective story. 
four and a half acres had been selected here | And to think that now the whole world can 
for the Kinemacolor studio. Numerous} be brought to us in form and color as Nature 
buildings have been erected with two enor- | made it; and that the greatest artists in their 
mous stages on each of which, if necessary, | greatest triumphs are ours for all time, just 
three companies can be working at the same | as we now see them, even to the color of 
time. There are fourteen dressing rooms | their eyes and hair! What the future will 
and a “projecting’’ room, in itself a small| bring can only be questioned, but the 
sized theatre, where the pictures are first 
shown. As the entire work of printing and 
developing the moving picture is done on 
the grounds, this necessitates a complete 


Kinemacolor is the latest and longest step 
in advance in the moving picture art. 


Unique Payroll of a Famous 
Railroad. 


(Continued from page 666 


equipment for same, and one entire building 
is given over to this part of the work. 

For the actor in a moving picture com- , — 
pany, early hours are the rule. When work- . harles A. Jefiries, * Lancaster, Pa., 
ing at the studio the time of arrival is from | °™J°YS the distinction of having been on the 
eight to nine A. M. When the work is at | P@yroll of the Pennsylvania Railroad longer 
Some distant location, seven A. M. is none | than any other employe. He was born 
too early for the start. The director, October 8, 1822, and = July, ee 
photographer and those cast for the prin- emplayed by the Columbia and Phila- 
cipal acting parts make the trip by auto- delphia Railroad as a fireman. He was 
mobile, and the long ride home, after working made engineet in 1849, and in 1605 be — 
all day in the hot sun, is refreshing to tired | P@UO" was changed to that of signal re- 
nerves and bodies. There is to the moving | PA ™@n. 


: ; sing “OT ee : a lia 
picture actor, the pleasure and health of T he Pennsylvania Railroad trains it 
outdoor work and the inspiration of real, officers from the rank and file. Young men 
not painted scenery. To the artist the por- just out of school or college begin their 


trayal of a story such as Helen Hunt Jack- work for the company by learning the very 
son’s ‘“‘ Ramona,” produced by the Biograph rudiments of : railroading; and there are 
Company at the actual places in Ramona’s | ™@"Y years of hard work before they show 
life, cannot fail to inspire a more perfect their heads above their fellows oe their 
characterization than could be had at a | SUPEMOrs learn they are fully fitted for 
rehearsal on the stage of a city theatre. Promctson. : 
In the taking of the photo drama for A census recently made of Pennsylvania 
moving pictures the scenes are not acted Railroad officers gives striking evidence of 
and photographed consecutively. It all the policy the Company Pe A SS 
depends on the scenes, technically called | ™&"- Of 178 officers included in the Rail- 
“sets.” Should the second, fifth and ninth | 7@4’s official biographical list, 171, or 96 
scenes happen in a drawing room, these are | P& cent., have been with the Company all 
photographed while the drawing room scene of their business lives. Of the 178, those 
is on the stage and the camera in its place. | who received rs college education number 
Then, should the stary shift to the moun- | $4, oF approximately 3 per cost. rhe 
tains, all scenes happening there will be | S©V€™ Cases Ww here omcers have = been in 
taken. When the story is completed, the | the service of the railroad ever since leaving 
reel of Glm which is-elther'one or two thou- school include such as required special train- 
sand feet long, must be cut, scene by scene, | 8 which the railroad did not offer. 
and then the parts pasted together to tell 


 eaga tore Baap eel sapoenag 4 How Texas Does It. 

the consecutive story as in the script. It | 

will readily be seen that the moving picture | VERY State in the Union is waking 
artist has a harder task than the artist in up. The. West and South especially 
the drama of the spaken word, for he must are making an effort to attract 


act according to the location of story and | capital. Texas, one of the greatest States 
not with the continuity of the plot enfolded. | in the Union, has adopted a unique plan, 
To approach a climax out of a clear sky is| well worthy of studying and perhaps of 
somewhat more difficult than gradually to | imitation by other States. About a year 
work up to it from the very beginning of the | ago it was decided by the Texas Commercial 
story as on the dramatic stage. The re- | Secretaries and Business Men's Association 
hearsal of a moving picture story is practi- | to establish a commission of representatives 
cally the same as one on the stage. Lines | of such organizations in Texas whose object 
are spoken at both. They are not written | was to better conditions in their respective 
but are supplied by the director and some- lines. This commission was to have as its 
times by the actor. special duty the collection of facts regarding 
To be a successful moving picture actor, | the growth, welfare and development of the 
the first requirement is probably personality. | State, including the raising, marketing and 
And of equal value is an expressive face, | manufacturing of cotton, insurance, irriga- 
with features that can project the ruling | tion, live stock raising, railroads and other 
thought. It is an easier task to speak | corporations. Reports on these various 
thoughts than to look them. Grace of | subjects have been made by different mem- 
figure and, fora woman, beauty of face, are | bers of the Commission and every one of 
absolute necessities. Grease paints and | them has a special interest. These reports 
powders do not hide a multitude of sins | have been compiled in an illustrated booklet 
from the strong lens of a moving picture | of over 100 pages, for free distribution. 
camera. Readers can secure a copy by addressing the 
The cost of the production of a story in | Texas Commercial Secretaries and Business 
Kinemacolor is considerably above the cost | Men’s Association, Box 968, Fort Worth, 
of the production of the same story in| Texas, and mentioning LESLIE’s. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 
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LLUSTRATED WE 


A New $200,000,000 Rail- 
way Station 


HE ope ning next month of the Grand 
Central Station, New York, will be 
the culmination of one of the biggest 

engineering feat of modern time iz 
throw open its doors has meant ten year 


work and the expenditur 


ft S200,000,000 


Engineers all over the 


uuntry have been 
imazed at the great task that was under 
taken—and is now just the point of being 
finished 
Che whole scheme of things in planning 
and plotting this wonderful station has bee 
to save a minute hat has been the guiding 
note from the drawing up of the engineers’ 
plan; to save a minute for the publi Dine 
whole station has been built so that a 
traveler will not be inconvenienced getting 
to and from trains The number of passen 
gers that the station can handle ts surprising: 
it is estimated that 70,000 people can pass 
through the building in an hour This is 


double the 
any 


maximum Carrying capacity ol 


passenger station in the world to-day 
[wo hundred trains an hour can discharge 
this 


the new loop system 


passengers in station This is due to 


Formerly trains ran 
into the terminal, let out their occupants 
and then backed out; under the new plan 
the trains swing on around the loop, both 
\fter the 
out the trains will 
coutinue around the loop and be 
the yard they 
made ready for the 


for express and suburban service 
travelers have been let 


run into 


wher will be cleaned and 


next trip This is made 
possible by the use of Every 
train coming into this station is handled by 
electricity. This the 


saves the passengers minutes. 


electricity 


hastens service and 

The switching is a big problem in itself. 
The switching tower is a four story 
Che handling the suburban 
service has 400 levers alone and on the floor 
above 


yuilding. 
machine for 
with almost as 


is another machine 


many levers. When a person who isn’t an 
experienced railroad man goes in there he is 
pretty sure to become dazed and bewildered. 


The movement of the trains is indicated by 


little electric lights on a chart which is a 
fac-simile of the track lay-out of the yard 
The ition of eve train in the yard can 
be Id at a glance When the gate to th 
train platform is closed its shutting gives 
in ele l vn 1, not only to the train but 
to the signal towers up on the main line 
Thi Ave inother minute for the traveling 
public 

Che new terminal is a four-story aftau 
On the street level is the gallery; below that 
the express trains come in. On the third 
level the suburban trains run and below this 


in what you might call the sub-basement the 
handled This is 
trucks so that a | 


bage Lye is 


handled by 


massenger: in et 


electric 
his own trappings in short order 


\ unique feature of the new structure 
| 


that when it is finished it will have but two 


smokestacks These are the only two chim 


neys on the whole thirty-two blocks of the 
situated at 
Avenue. All light 


and heat for the buildings will be furnished 
from this power house 


station site These are 


and 


Street Lexington 


Before work was begun a gigantic prob- 
officials There 


big things that had to be done. 


lem loomed up before the 
were twelve 


One of thes and 
one-half acres to an average depth of forty 

hive teet. two miles of track had to 
be put down in the yard and station and all 
this had to be done without interfering with 


the regular traffic 


was excavating forty-six 


Thirty 


Every day of these 
trains ran into the 


ten 
and the 
handled while the work was 


years the station 
passengers wert 
going on. 


The the 


building is a statue of 


the 
supporte d 
Hercules and 


facade of 
Mercury, 
by moral and mental energy 
Minerva. 
planning of the whole station, Mercury who 
represents ¢ elerity, for always has the speed 
and haste 


motive of great 


of travelers been taken into con- 
sideration and everything possible done to 
take them quickly from the passenger coach 
to the street. 


‘Safety First’”—The Railroads’ Motto 


Continued from page 667. 

pilot broke as it struck a slight obstruction 
In Winter when the steps are icy, shifting 
trains is a particularly hazardous task, but 
it is not uncommon for a man to stand on the 
track and jump on the icy steps of the tender 
of an engine as it backs toward him. A slip 
here means death Frequently this ice is 
the result of the fireman filling the tanks to 
overflow. Piling coal too high on the tender 
is another source of injury. 

Unprotected switches exacted a 
heavy toll of lives. A man running along in 
the dark to make up a train, with the engine 
close behind him, suddenly discovers that 


have 


his foot is caught between the tracks and it 
There is no way 
to warn the engineer, and the man is at 
least crippled for life, if he esca pes death. 


is impossible to get loose. 


Metal guards are being placed where the 
rails begin to come together. By this plan 
the man may stumble, but his foot is not 
caught. Another habit common with brake- 
men is sitting on the brake on top of the 
car. A sudden jolt of the train would send 
him to his death. Catching on the side of 
acar and hanging there even for a short time 
is unsafe, as bridge supports are often near 
the tracks. Running to catch a train and 
missing the step means loss of legs or life. 

Clean yards along the tracks are important 
and the Safety Committee is using every 
effort to see that no dirt or rubbish is piled 
up along the tracks. It may not be a men- 
ace during the day, but at night the men are 
liable to stumble and fall under the train. 
Boards containing nails lying along the 
track have resulted in several deaths from 
lock-jaw, and lately a man met with a fright- 
ful injury by stepping on an old hoop left 
beside the track. ‘‘Guy” wires must be 
properly fastened and holes alongside the 
track must be filled. 

Carelessness in car repair work is another 
cause of injury. In jacking up cars the 
wooden horses should be used as well, for 
should anybody come along and jar the jack 
it might slip out, or during rainy weather 
the soft ground may cause it to sink sud- 
denly. A hundred and one things might 
be mentioned in yard work alone where 
the men could protect themselves if they 
would think. The Safety First Committee 
warns flagmen to watch every signal and 
movement of the train, for there are still 
many dangerous railroad crossings. A sharp 
lookout in front is demanded on the road, 


and lives have been saved by firemen carry- 
ing out this order. dozens 
of collisions have been studied and the men 
have been asked to be ever watchful. 
The protec tion of the shop employees is 
little short of 


The causes ol 


marvelous, for almost every 
dangerous wheel, saw, cog, crane, etc., has 
been covered and guards have been placed 
on all the freight elevators. In the Mount 
Clare shops in Baltimore, where about three 
thousand men are employed, the “Safety 
First’? movement gone with a rush. 
Only a few rules are posted and these bear 
the fac-simile of the Safety First button. 
There is a member of the division committee 
in every shop. He tells the men what has 
happened in other shops where the men were 
careless, and the Safety Bulletin confirms 
his words. I spent 


has 


several hours in these 
My visit was unheralded and 
I saw things as they are at all times and 
talked with several of the men. They all 
agreed that the “Safety First” campaign 
had reduced the number of accidents. 

I found that Foreman McSweeney was 
the inventor of the asbestos shields used on 
oil burning furnaces. These 


great shops. 


shields have 


EKLY 


Fiftieth | 


And Mercury is typical of the | 
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man ind force those in charge of the | 
industrial as well as other railway shops 
throughout t he land to vive their people 
such protection as the B. & O. are giving 
to their employes 


A New View of Child Labor. 


TITH the hue andcry raised against 
child labor in the canneries of the 


United State it is wellto state 
conditions as they actually exist, and not 
from the hysterical viewpoint of the agitator. 
As the investigation began in New York 
state, this section is first to be considered, 


though conditions are practically the 


canning se 


same 
everywhere during the ason. In 
Ulster County, New York, a typical canning 
belt, the season opens in June, 


Nove mbe r. 


a 
ilies ol 


ind ends in 
During this period whole fam- 
Italians are brought from the cities 

nd joyously set to work to make enough 
on which to live comfortably 


It is healthy, happy, 


through the 
winter outdoor life 
in berry patches, and among the pea and 
The babies roll on the ground 
or slumber peacefully while their 


and older brothers and sisters pick. 


bean vines. 


parents 

rhere 
The smaller children are 
not hired by the owners of the canneries 
but 


is no slave driver. 
come along of their own volition, and 
because every little helps to swell the fund 
growing for winter maintenance. The pick- 
ers are mostly foreigners as it is impossible 
to get Americans in sufficient 
““demean”’ 


numbers to 
themselves by this sort of work, 
and in order to supply the consumer, the 
must be picked quickly, before the 
fruit, peas and beans dry or decay on the 
vines. 


cre | Ss 


If the employment of these happy 
families in their entirety 
every can of fruit or 
| 


increased in price. 


were debarred, 


vegetables would be 


The profit to the manufacturer on canned 
vegetables is from one 
a cent anda half. 
profit. 


half cent a can to 
Quantity alone makes the 
To eliminate the army of little work- 
ers, who are kept out of mischief and enjoy 


| a real holiday away from congested tene- 


ments, would be to de prive them of a healthy 
vacation, and the high 
living about which so much is being said. 
The laws to protect child labor in our fac- 
tories deserve encouragement and support, 
but it is hardly fair to compare the can- 


increase 


neries in our country districts with the dirty 
sweatshops of our great cities. 


An Important Reform. 


EFORM of Supreme Court procedure 
R is one of the achievements of the Taft 

administration about which little is 
known. Few appreciate its significance. 
“*T have succeeded,” says President Taft,‘‘in 
securing the adoption of a new set of rules 
for equity proceedings in the United States 
courts. I hope to be able to secure new 
rules to govern proceedings at common law, 
and if I succeed in my efforts in this direc- 
tion I shall have accomplished more for so- 
called social justice than all the hollering 


and hysteria the professional reformers 


| could achieve in a thousand years.” 


| 


| for the reason that 


A misapprehension prevails in supposing 
that the rules of equity procedure in the 
United States Supreme Court were changed 
for the benefit of the labor unions. ‘It is 
true,’ says the New York Times, ‘that the 
rules embody some of the requests of labor, 


the bill introduced in 


behalf of labor enacted a large part of the 


| old practice.” 


reduced the number of injuries from burns | 


besides keeping the heat from the man’s 
chest and face while he is working. In one 
of the machine shops the men had a fashion 
of riding on the lower part of one of the 
cranes with the result that feet were caught 
between the track and crane, so the seating 
capacity of the crane at this point was cov- 
ered with a piece of sheet iron placed in such 
a position as to make standing or sitting on 
the crane impossible. J. O. Perin, the com- 
mitteeman of machine shop No. I, was 
especially enthusiastic over the diminution 
of accidents in his shops where injuries to 
Mr. Perin 
showed me the glass on the emery wheels and 


the eyes had been so common. 


the shields used to protect the men nearby 
as well as the operator himself. Every little 
nook and corner that a man might use for 
a ‘short cut”’ in walking and be caught by 
a wheel was barred off and the machinery in 
some places almost completely boxed up. 

It was the same everywhere. ‘Whether 
I spoke to a man in the shops or in the yards 
or whether I happened to meet a B. & O. 
man on the street, they all declared that 
“Safety First’’ is one of the greatest move- 
ments to conserve human life our country 
has ever known. ‘‘ Why shouldn't the U. S. 
Government follow their example,” said one 


It would be a contradictory 
state of 
amended 
party or 


affairs if rules of equity were 
for the special benefit of 
class. 


any 
The contention of labor 
organizations that the new rules be not ap- 
plied to labor in the matter of injunctions 
was not allowed. Labor and capital are 
made equal before the law. 


J. P. Morgan’s Thoughtfulness. 


HROUGH the generosity of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan the Congressional Library 


possesses for the first time a complete 
set of letters or documents of the signers of 


the Declaration of Independence. It is 


one of the few complete collections of auto- | 


graphs in existence. Having learned with 
chagrin through Mr. Herbert Putnam, the 
librarian of that the National 
Library possessed no such set, Mr. Morgan 
at once decided to give his set to the Govern- 
ment. 


Congress, 


In the course of his letter to President 
Taft accompanying the gift, he expressed 
the opinion that such a collection could be 
“‘more fittingly preserved in the National 
library than in that of any individual.” 
A hitherto great defect in the record of the 
beginnings of our government has been filled 
up. Mr. Morgan is to be commended for 
his thoughtfulness and for his willingness to 
release from his extraordinary private col- 
lection this rare set of autographs. 
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Your Sense 


demands a table beverage 
combining excellence of 
taste and freedom from 
harmful ingredients. 


The new food-drink 


Instant 
Postum 


while closely resembling 
mild, high-grade Java in 
color and taste is absolute- 
ly free from caffeine, the 
drug in coffee and tea. 


Made from choice 
Northern wheat and the 
juice of Southern sugar- 
cane, Instant Postum pos- 
sesses the good qualities 
of abreakfast cup—purity 
and engaging flavour. 


No Boiling Required 


Stir a level teaspoonful 
(more or less for strength 
desired) in a cup of hot 
water—add sugar to taste, 
and enough cream to bring 
the color to a light golden- 
brown. You have instantly 
a palatable hot cup which 
child or adult can drink 
freely with fullest benefit. 


Sold by grocers--50-cup 
tin, 30c; 100-cup tin, 50c. 


Send grocer’s name and 
2c stamp for postage for 
5-cup sample tin. 


“There’s a Reason” 
for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek Mich. U S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor Ontario, Canada. 
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A True Test 
Of Investment Quality 


The great insurance ym panies, 
banks and trust companies can al- 
ways be relied upon to purchase 
only the safest and most attractive 
We are now 
a First Mort- 


} 


gage Bond which has been pur- 


} 


bonds in the market. 


offering, to yield 5.30 


chased in large amounts by such 
institutions. In addition to the 
safety of this bond and the liberal 
yield it provides, purchasers can 
always be assured of a ready market 
for it. 

Send for Circular No. 19 describing 
this bond and also for a list of the 
institutions of national reputation 
who already possess large blocks of 
this issue. | 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Buffalo 
London, Eng. Baltimore 


Chicago 
Boston 

















W«*. gladly answer ques 


tions about all matters 
connected with securities. 
Send for Circular D—‘“‘Odd Lots 


ohnMuir& (0 | 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE—71 BROADWAY 
Uptown Office—42d Street and Broadway 
NEW YORK 











FRACTIONAL LOTS | 


Our latest booklet, No. 22, 


“WALL STREET WAYS” | 


| 
sent free upon request. | 


J.F.PIERSON, JR.,&CO. | 


(MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE) | 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 


884 Columbus Ave. 





{ “The Bache Review” 


The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
sent on application to investors iriter- 


ested. 
Advice to individual investors given on request. 


$100 AZ Don’t Risk 
Bonds Your Savings © 


in securities you know nothing about, 

that are created to sell to the uninformed. 
There are plenty of safe, sound bonds, 
yielding attractive rates of interest that are within 
the reach of all. The kind Banks, Trust and 
Insurance Companies buy. Issued in denom- 
inations of $100 and $500, and may be bought 

















for booklet No. L 101. 


R &COMPAN 


*The Hundred Dollar Bond House> 


S2William St., New York» 

















WE OFFER 


Gray & Davis, Inc. 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


To yield approximately 6.50% 
Book Value $191 per Share 


TURNER, TUCKER & CO. 


BOST NEW YORK 
24 Milk St. 111 Broadway 














Can 5 M. C. 


Threefold security — $100 units, 





have invested $50,000,000 with us. 
Write for booklet and maga- 


Capital $1,000,000 Barclay Bldg 


| treated confidentially 


| dressed to ‘Jasper 


outright or on our small payment plan. Write | 





Trust 
Certificates .; Venango County, Pa., was organized 


zine.‘ WORKING DOLLARS” |» 


Manufacturers Commercial Company 
New York City steel stocks 
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A. BARTON HEPBURN J. M. FITZ 
Chairman of the Doard of 
the Chase National Bank, 
New York, who, for the President of t 
part he took, while Presi- Macwiand Matt 
dent of the Chamber of aS yIane «Ka: 
Commerce, in receiving the 
French Champlain delega- 
tion last May, has been 
made an officer of the 

French Legion of Honor. 


Who was latel 


resigned He 
years old, but 
18 years’ experi 


NOTICE Subscribers to Lesiie’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the } 
full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, are placed on what is known as *‘Jasper's 
Preferred List entitling them to the early delivery 


of their papers and to answers in this column to I 





GERALD 


from Vice-President to be 


ceed Alexander Robertson, 


road and mining work. 





ARTHUR DODGE 
A well-known authority on 
financial and economical 
questions. He is the au- 
way, to suc- thor of several financial | 


y promoted 
he Western 


treatises, which have been 
is only 35 highly commended, and is 
he has had a popular member of the 
ence in rail- famous Gridiron Club of 
Washington. } 


Jasper’s Hints to | 
Money-makerse 


a hurry to buy unless the market should 


lave a serious break. 
Financial, Milwaukee: ‘‘The Weekly Fi- 


1ancial Review,” published by J. S. Bache 


inquiries on financial questions having relevancy | & Co., bankers, 42 Broadway, New York, 


to Wall Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by 
mail or telegraph Preferred subscribers must 
remit directly to the office of Les.tie-JupGe Com I 
pany, in New York, and not through any subscrip- | , 
tion agency No additional charge is made for 


|} answering questions, and all communications are I 


\ two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 
reply is necessary All inquiries should be ad 
Financial Fditor, Les.ie’s 
Week.y, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


harvest be 


days of Spring this was the ques- 
tion? We were told that if the nation’s 
crop harvests were up to the average, pros- 
perity was assured 


which seemed assured is hi tag 
As my thoughtful frie nd, Mr. Post, 
of Battle Creek, savs, ‘The ‘re 4s a sbeatrtssg: 


. . . . . . . 
| What is it? The reason is the uncertainty | 


as to the course of the incoming administra- 
tion. If any one can tell what the Demo- 
cratic party will do with our grave financial 


|and economic problems, he can safely fore- 


cast the future, not only of Wall Street, 
but of the whole country’s prosperity. 
If President-elect Wilson would definitely 


|announce his program to-morrow, the per- 


plexing uncertainty would begin to disap- 
pear at once and if his plan contemplated | 


| no real shock to the industrial foundations | 


of the country, business men would take 
new heart and Wall Street a new lease of 
life. 

The liquidation of securities during the | 
past few weeks is the best indication of the | 
all-prevailing fear regarding the future. 
| Men with long memories do not forget the 
free silver craze which brought the country 
to the verge of a panic nor do the y forget 
who was responsible for it, nor do they over- 
look the common rumor that the sponsor | 
for that idiotic financial policy is now talked 
of as the principal adviser of the new ad- 

ministration. 

The stock market halts because the busi- 

| ness men of this country are beginning to 
| draw in their lines and to move more slowly 
|until the future grows less shadowy. It 
was hoped that the result of the election 
| would end the uncertainty. It appears to 
lhave added to it and the bears in Wall 
Street are having their innings. 

Those who bought stocks after the elec- 

| tion in the hope of a profit have been greatly 
disappointed. Many have sold their hold- 
ings and others are getting ready to sell. 
Of course the market cannot forever keep on 
| declining and those who are now sellers will 
| again be buyers and the bears will again be 
| bulls. 

Some are predicting a serious break unless 
the money situation is relieved before or 
| soon after the first of January, but the bot- 

tom is not to drop out of things. It never 
does and on such a break stocks would be 
a purchase rather than a sale. The winners 
in Wall Street are those who buy when every 
one else is selling and who sell when every 
one else is crazy to buy. 

K., Newcastle, Pa.: The Excelsior Oil Co. 


in 1865. The stock has some small value, it 


maturity optional, 315 banks) js reported, but I can get no quotations. A 


personal investigation might be desirable. 
Charleroi, Pa.: U.S. Steel Pfd., pay- 


latest dividend in 1907. 


In answering advertisements pl 


apolis, Dick 


ing 7 per cent. is the most attractive of the 
Bethlehem Steel Pfd. paid its 
| would not be in 


ompiled for their customers, is one of the 
nost instructive Any reader can have 
opy regularly by writing to Bache & Co. 
or it. 

M., Childress, Texas, Insurance, 
, Warrensburg, IIL, hes 
McNeil, Ark.: I do not advise the purée he ist 


the stock of the insurance veh nce 


9 All which you refer if you are looking for a saf 


YHAT will the harve 7: : ; rt loitat; & 
: investm ' P e F ' 
| / through the year from the early estment 1e exp oltation olf new 


surance companies has almost RvB, 
scandal. 


P., Flushing, N. Y.: | am not familiar 


with the banking laws of Georgia and do| 


The crops turned out | not know whether the company is within 
to be better than the average but prosperity | 1ts purview or not. The Board of Direc nA 


seems to be representative and strong. 
These companies really have 3 
with Wall Street and I cannot pass ‘udg-| 
ment upon them. 

L., Burke, Ida.: Braden Copper is re- 
garded as a fairly good speculation of its 
kind. The company is highly capitalized 
but controls an extensive and profitable 
property. If the copper market maintains 
its strength, extensive speculation in copper 
stocks may be expected. I have always 
regarded them as decidedly risky. 

H., Marion, Ill.: U. S. Steel Com. pays 
5 per cent. at present. It is not looked upon 


las a ‘‘safe investment.’’ What the effect 


of the proposed tariff legislation will be on 
the steel industry, no one can foretell. Steel 
Com. is well regarded hy speculators be- 
cause of its activity which gives traders a 


good opportunity to buy and sell for a turn. | 


Safety, 1: I think very well of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio General Morigage 4% Gold 


Bonds now selling around par. 2. A number | 
| of high class bonds are offered in denomina- 


tions of $100 and can be bought on the 
small payment plan. Write to Beyer & 
Co., $100. Bond House, 52 William Street, 
.. Y., for their free Booklet ‘‘L-102”’ on 
| the ‘‘Small Investor.”’ 


Higher Living, Hartford, Conn.: Rates 


of interest in the South, the We st and on the 


Pacific Coast, are considerably higher than 
in New England and the Middle States. 
From 5 to 7 per cent. and even higher is 


often paid with good security. It will pay | 
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1236 Broadway 





Chicago Securities 
Company 


% Cumulative First 

O Preferred Stock 

Authorized $2,000,000. Par 
Value of Shares, $100. 

This company is an association 

of investors in W hich every share- 


holder is expected to become a 
client and every client is permitted 
to become a shareholder, enjoying 
special benefits. oO} 

The management is in the hands | 


of trained bankers of wide expe- 
rience, both in America and Europe. 


Terms and Full Details on Request 


Wollenberger & Co. 


109 S.La Salle Street, Cor.Monroe 
Ground Floor, Borland Bldg., Chicago 


Our “* Investors’ Guide"’ and “* National Debts 


of the World”” sent free on request 








DOWNTOWN CHICAGO 15 MORTGAGE ‘ 


D 


a 7-a 


We own send offer First Mort- 
gage Bonds in denominations of 
#500 and $1,000, secured by 
improved, income-producing, centrally Rise 
located property in__ the business ; 


heart of Chicago. We recommend 
these securities to conservative in- _% 
vestors who seek the perfect unity ‘in 
of safety, stability, income and converti- 
bility Write for particulars and Cir- 
cular 2469. 


| S.W.STRAUS. ra Co. | 


ince 


MORTGAGE « >BOND BANKERS | 
i STRAUS BUILOIN CHICAGO. 











OR RESULTS in 


investment advertising 


| 


you to write to the well-established con- | use 4 E, S | E’ S 


cerns that offer these higher rates and study 
their booklets of information. 


Savings Bank, Penn.: 


Many read- 
ers have done this for years with great profit. 
You can‘buy a first 
class bond that will give you a better in- | 


You 


will reach more investors 


financial columns. 


come than your savings bank does and have | 


interest semi-annually too. The New First | 
National Bank, Columbus, O. recommends 
bonds that pay from 4 to 5 per cent. and 
that are of the same class as the U. S. | 
Government accepts for the protection of 
its postal savings banks funds. Write to 
This bank will 
send bonds to any Bank or Express Co. sub- 


them for their Free Booklet. 


ject to examination. 


Saver, New Orleans: During the past 
year investors have been turning away from 


(Continued on page 679) 


with the same amount of 
space than from any other 
financial advertising me- 


dium. The particulars are 
yours for the asking. 








I) BACKED BY CERTIFICATES FROM UNITED STATES TREASURY 0 
CERTIFYING THEY PROTECT POSTAL SAVINGS BANK FUNDS 
AVAIL YOURSELF OF THIS PROTECTION 
) SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET “BONDS OF OUR COUNTRY fp 
BONDS SENT TO ANY BANK OR EXPRESS 
S: COMPANY SUBJECT TO EXAMINATION S 


ease mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’ 


THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK cotumeus. onto. 
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Put the “ Winslow Smile” on Your Boy! 
HE knows which skates the “‘fellers”” wear! 


WINSLOW'S 


WEEKL Y 















Skates 


oc key Amociations 


Factory and Main Offices: W orcester, lass . L 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 ¢ hambers St. 
Pacific Coast Sales Agency : 
Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Lon 


Lane, E.C 
dela Grande Armee: BERLIN; SYD 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 
Continued from page 675 
railroad securities and putting their funds 
in industrial preferred stocks of the highest 
class because the latter give a higher in- 
come Careful New England investors 
have long preferred the shares of industrial 
corporations 2. Turner, Tucker & Co 
111 Broadway, New York, recommend a 


number of industrial stocks, some of them 
yielding from 6 to 7 per cent. Write them 
for their booklet of information 

Railroads, Seattle: Among the low priced 


look attractive around 
hold and who belie ves 
future prosperity of the country, 
2nd pfd. and Ontario & We 
have possibilities 2. The questions 
ask about Wall Street are all 
a free booklet entitled 
published by J I 


ks that 
W ho can 


railroad stoc 
30 for 
in the 


kK risco 


one 


stern 
you 
answered in 
Wall Street Ways”’ 
Pierson, Jr., & Co 


members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 74 Broad- 
way, New York Any of my readers can 
have a copy by writing to them for their 
latest booklet, No. 22 


J., Jersey City, N. J.: It is difficult to 
make a choice between Southern Pacific 
and U. S. Steel Pfd The attacks on our 
railroads injure the former and the attacks 
on industrials injure the latter. If the 
proposed slashing of the tariff is carried out, 

do not see how the Steel Corporation can 
escape severe losses, though its friends take 
the contrary view. If I had Southern Pacific 
1 would hold it. With its control of the 
Central Pacific which gives the U. P. its 
outlet to the coast, S. P. holds the whip 
hand at present. 

D., Naugatuck, Conn.: A year ago I sug- 
gested that a speculation "a the patient 
holder might be found in any of the low- 
priced industrial common stocks of which the 
preferred paid dividends. 1 spoke of Union 
Bag then selling around 5, American Can 
then selling around 10 and Int. Papert EP n 
selling about 9. When the market had its 
rise last spring, nearly all these stocks oat an 


to advance and finally doubled in value 
They are now all off again and if they go 
back to the low prices they can again be 


bought for speculation. 

Subscriber, Balt.: Union Bag & Paper 
Pfd. now that the dividend has been passed, 
may go lower and take its place with a 
number of other industrial stocks that earn 
but do not pay dividends. Increasing com- 
petition more than fear of the tariff is affect- 
ing the stock and a speculative element in 
the management has taken advantage of 
that fact to unload both the common and 
preferred. That, at least, is the impression of 
many on Wall Street. | cannot too severely 
denounce such a reprehensible course. On 
further declines Union Bag Pfd. would offer 
a good speculative opportunity. Insiders 
appear to be picking it up on breaks. 

Safety First, Omaha: This is particularly 
an opportune time for investments in high 
class bonds and careful investors are taking 
advants ige of it. The most careful investors 
are found among the bank, trust and in- 
surance companies. They buy securities 

hat are safe, profitable and that have a 
ready market. A bond yielding 5% per 
cent. which has been purchased by many of 
these institutions is offered by A. B. Leach 
& Co., dealers in investment securities, 


149 Broadway, New York. Write to them 
for their Circular No. 18 which fully de- 
scribes the bond. 

Six Per Cent., Portland, Me.: The Aus- 
trian Government 4% per cent. treasury 


notes only run for a year or two and are in 
denominations of $1,000 and $5,000. They 
were offered around 98, making them yield 
from 5 to 6 per cent. The fact that this is 
is a government security commends it 
highly to careful investors. Banks are al- 
ways willing to buy securities on request 
and of course, in this way, safety is assured. 
A New York bank that stands very high 
is the Chatham and Phoenix National, 
198 Broadway, N. Y._ It invites the account 
of my readers. 

Canadian, Toronto: 1. Canadian Pacific 
looks pretty high. If the land boom in 
Western Canada subsides, the railroad 
business will suffer. If you have a good 
profit take it. 2. Goldfield Con., after. its 
bad break on the passing of the dividend 
was apparently picked up by those who be- 
lieve that around $1.50 a share it is a good 
speculation. I think it is more attractive 
around that figure than some copper stocks 
selling considerably higher. There is 
sibility that Goldfield Con. may be a divi- 
dend payer some time again. 3. Goldfield 


pe S- 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES — 


White for new nee No. 19, containing rules of lea: 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE ainy 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
; PARIS, 64 Avenue 
EY and BRISBANE, ~~ rm; 
DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealan 


¢ ‘ 


Con. ts listed on the stock exchange You 
can buy any number ol shares small or 
great John Muir & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Kxchange, 7! Broadw iV, 
New York, make a sper ialty of dealing in 
small lots. Write to them for their ‘Cir 
cular D” on Odd Lots 

Why, Boston: 1 The reason why such 
stocks as Sears-Roebuck, Chino American 
Can. and Union Bag & Paper declined so 
sharply was because they had been closely 
held by those who had the banking re- 
sources to advance them When banks 
be gan to call in their loans and these stocks 
were offered for sale, the market broke. 


Readers who held Chino ten or fifteen points 


higher and followed my advice to get out 
of it, were fortunate. I still think it wise 
to take a profit in mining stocks of that 
character. 2. The 5% and 6 per cent. first 
mortgage bonds are highly recommended 
by Straus & Co., mortgage and bond brok- 
ers, Straus Bldg., ¢ ‘+ am aly They are in 
denominations: of $500 and $1,000. 3. | 


did not mean to be understood to say 
Straus & Co. guaranteed to 
their securities at par and 
less a handling charge of 1 
firm states that this is 
its custom 
reasonable 


that 
repurchase 
accrued interest 
per cent. The 
and always has been 
and I have accepted this as 
assurance of convertibility, be 


cause, | have been told, that in thirty-one 
vears of its operation, this company has 
never failed to repurchase any security 
bought from it when so requested. Of 
course there might be a combination of 


circumstances creating an abnormally tight 
money market which would make it difficult 
for the strongest financial institutions to 
meet every call uponthem. 4. The descrip- 
tion of the bonds and the properties they 
represent will be found in Circular No. 2469 
issued by Straus & Co., a copy of which will 
be sent you on application to them. 


New York, December 19, 1912. JASPER 


How Germany Does It. 


UCK! It has become the prac tice 
in this country to muck-rake our 
captains of industry. Such a course 


brings joy to their 
They add to the 


abroad. 
advantage thus gained by 
own industries for all they 
It is reported that when Em- 
peror William not long ago met the Greek 
premier, he 
a diplomatic way; 


( ompetitors 


boosting their 
are worth. 
discussed 


many subjects in 


but having learned that 


the Greek government was about to buy 
some warships, the Kaiser laid particular 
stress upon Germany's efficiency in ship- 
building. The conversation was sugar 


coated. The first thing the Greek premier 
did when he got home was to cable an order 
for eight deep-sea torpedo boats, exactly 
like those the Kaiser described and to be 
built in Germany. An order for a first-class 
cruiser quickly followed, with an intimation 
that there might be more in the immediate 
future. the Kaiser 
was so delighted with his success in landing 


According to the story, 


such a good customer for his country that 
he celebrated the event by sending a charac- 
teristic telegram of congratulation to the 
head of the shipbuilding works in Hamburg, 
which read: ‘I 
sincere 


tender you cordially 
felicitations on the well-deserved, 
handsome success on which all German in- 
dustry can look with pride.’ If the Presi- 
dent of the United States engaged in this 
sort of business and sent such a telegram, 
what would the muck-raking 
say? 


my 


newspapers 


Life Insurance Suggestions. 


SSESSMENT insurance 
severe setback in the 
State courts, 


vital importance 
recently 


received a 
New York 
where a judgment of 
with reference to it 

The plan of increasing 
assessments as the members grow older is 
the very life of assessment 
They positively cannot 
Hence the decision of the 
Court of 


was 
rendered. 


organizations. 
survive without it. 
New York State 
Appeals in favor of a Brooklyn 
member of the Royal Arcanum who brought 
an action to prevent the Supreme Council 
of that order from compelling him to pay 
increased rates on his 


policy has a far 


In answering advertisements please mention 


NEWSPAPER D | EMI 
reaching gnificance The pl iff 
| tended that his policy contained 1 
to an increase of rates, and that he wa wt 
bound by the action of the Council in amen 
ing the by-laws so as to increase the rat: 
of old members rhe highest court in the 
Empire State sustained the plaintiff's cor 
tention The decision applies only to 
State, but the court’s standing is so high 
that its opinion will have great weight i 
many other States, and it is probable 1 
assessment associations everywhere wil 
i eventually be affected b it The associa 
tions could, of course, insert in policies 
issued by them a clause authorizing an ad 
vance in assessment rates whenever deemed 
necessary, but such a provision would repel 
many persons seeking cheap insurance and 
captivated by low initial rates A seriou 


dilemma would then confront the assessment 


organizations. If they should increase their 
rates they would lose many members and 
face collapse. If they held befor ippli- 
cants for policies the certainty at the outset 
of increased rates, they could not recruit theit 
ranks sufficiently to continue in business: 
Are the assessment associations doomed? 

L., Lyndora, Pa State the date of your last 
birthday and your occupation and write to the 
President of the Travelers Life Insurance ( 


Hartford, Conn., and ask for rates of their 
and Low-Cost Life Insurance Policies 
of the strongest companies 
promptly and satisfactorily 
any of my readers 

B., New Kensington, Pa I never ha believed 
in combining life insurance with speculation You 
should get the very best and safest in life insurance 
and leave the speculative element out 


Accick nt 
This is one 
paying its losses 
It is glad to hear from 


W. K., Hammond, Ind The Illinois Bankers 
Life Asso. is in the assessment class, a form of insur- 
ance in which you never know what you may have 
to pay in the end I prefer the old line plan of 


having your premium fixed at the start with reduc- 
tions on account of the dividends your policy may 


tae 


Keeping in Touch. 
rapid change from 


OUCH! In the rapid change f: 
small partnerships to big corpora- 


tions, the big concern, almost before 





it realized it, got out of touch with its men, 
and then overlooked apparently the 
tance of maintaining 


relation. 


impor- 
this intimate personal 
The effort in the last few years has 
restore this as far 
create an esprit de corps 
This is at its best only when there is back of 
it the With this in view, 
the Wells Fargo Messenger, a monthly pub- 
lication, was launched. 
United States, Mexico, (¢ 
the employes of this gre: 
number 

all these 
Messe nger, 


been to as possible, to 


personal touch. 


Throughout the 
anada Alaska, 
it expr¢ss company 
twenty-two thousand. 

men 


and 


says the 
in its initial editorial, ‘to pro- 
mote Wells Fargo comradeship, to keep the 
express business a really human proposition, 
is one of the the Wells Fargo 
so vital a reason for 
hardly need to make 
apology fer its: coming.’’ The paper has 
been enthusiastically received by the men. 
As a further indication of the spirit of the 


« loser toget her > 


reasons for 
and with 
its existence it can 


Messenger, 


company tow: ird its employes, we note in 
the second issue of the Messenger a reference 
to the the Y. M. C. A., with its 
many-sided activities, and the offer of the 
company to pay half the 
of any of its employes, 
these benefits. 
fellowship and . loyalty 
and employe that will 


value of 


membership fee 


so they may reap 


prove 
to both parties. 


Teaching Forestry at Syracuse. 


HE first State Ranger School in the 
United States has been established by 
the New York State College of 
at Syracuse University. 


Forestry 
Sixteen young men 
entered at the beginning of the term and are 
now studying practical forestry in the 
Adirondacks. The College of 
tablished by legislative act in 

ries on a professional course at 
University 


Fore stry, es 
IOll, 

Syracuse 
, in addition to its ranger school, 
and also a general educational work among 
the people throughout the State. A letter 
has been sent to the principals of all high 
and preparatory schools of the State, offering 
to give 


Car- 


illustrated lectures and demonstra- 
tions before the schools upon the subjects of 
forest care and tree plantiag. 

Arbor Day, which has been so long an in- 
stitution in our public schools, is simply play- 
ing at a great problem on one day of the 
year. In New York State over one-third of 
the area is non-agricultural, better suited 
to the growing of forest trees than anything 
else. The planting of a piece of such waste 
land by school children, who could watch 
the growth and development of the 
would be of the 


trees, 
one best ways to inculcate 
the rising generation a 
forests which would tend to secure their pro- 


tection 


among respect tor 


from fire and careless wastefulness. 


‘Leslie's Weekly.”’ 


among employes. 


‘To bring | 


Such a spirit will create a 

| 
between employer | 
invaluable 
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Play These Great 


Games at Home 


Billiards Pool are 


They keenest sort of 


and fa cinating 


game 
arouse the {nendly 
rivalry TI elr ever-new prot lems for hand, 
eye and judgment are intensely interesting 
And they are 


have in your home a 


/-BURROWES 


| Billiard and Pool Table 


It needs n al room can be mounted on 
library Bp Faw m table, or 
actly folding stand 
feet (standard 


very inexpensive if you 











on its own legs or 
Sizes range up to 4 x9 

exactly correct in pro 
| portions, and adapted to the most expert play 


$1°° DOWN OL 


of $1 of more 


com} 


each size 


Prices are from $15 up, on terms 


down (depending on size and style) and a small | 
amount each month Full playing equipment of 
ues, balls, etc., free 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE " f -_ 
' e I I 
sy. eotus we | 
I : | 
} f | 


E E. T. BURROWES CO. | 
Portland, Maine | 


TH 
512 Center Street 











HAVE YOU TRIED 


SCHULTZ 


GINGER ALE 
Particularly Prepared 
for Particular People 


From your dealer or sent direct 


CARL H. SCHULTZ 
430-444 First Ave., N.Y. City 
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real diamonds. Have 
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Gold Mountings Brilli- 
ancy guaranteed 2 years. 
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Our P. 


" atented Automatic 
pri o ‘ } . s tically put a per- 
fect ge « ‘ vw, Old style or 
$1 00 safety. Big sellers. Every ma a w as ac 
e Write qui rritory 
E. Brandt Stropper Co. “42 Hudson St. " City 


FOR SEWING LEATHER 


The Speedy Stitcher is the latest and 
best of anything ever 
offered for 
$1.00. 
AGENTS 
make over 200% profits. 
Send at once for catalog and terms, 


Automatic Aw! Co., 206 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 
f WHITE 


VALLEY ela Ss 


See Them BLLORE Paying 
These pems are chemical white 
sapphires LOOK like Dia- 
monds, Stand acid and fire dia- 
mond testa, So hard they easily 
ho rateha Me and will cut glass. Bril- 
a etaranteed 2 vears. All mounted 
in 4K solid gold diawond tings. Will sen!’ you 
any style ring, nor stad for xamination---all charg 
no money in adva e, Write today for free 
-d booklet, apecial prices and ring measure 


White Valley Gem Co., N 719 Saks Bldg. » Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Our Hand Book on Patents, 
free. Patents procur« 
ceive free notice in the 


Trade Marks, ete., sent 
d through Munn & Co., re- 
Scientific American. 
MUNN & CO., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE : 625 F ; Cae, Washington, D. C. 





Money In Poultry ar a ae 
and Squabs 


Foy’s Big Book tells how. 
tion r r Maile 


Describes W ’s largest 
t roy.’ "Bex 74. Des Moines, 
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Motorist’s Column 


Automobile 


Conducted by H 


Readers desiring information about 
accessories, 


Weekly 


Three Times Across the 
Continent 
lhree complete trips across the con 


most of the hitherto unexplored 
or unmapped roads, is the record of A. A. A. 


inent, 


Way over 


Official Pathfinder A. L. Westgard, who 
completed his task the early part of this 
month—a week ahead of his schedule. 


With the exception of a few hundred miles 
in the Eastern part of the country, none of 
the roads traveled in the 8000-mile trip was 
covered twice detail of road 
dition and topography was carefully noted, 


and, including the trans-continental route 


Every con 


previously mapped, automobilists may now 
choose between 
Coast to different 
naturally sections of the country 
varying widely in scenery and climate, 
it therefore depends somewhat 


distinct trails 


I hese 


four from 


Coast. routes 


include 
ind 
upon the 
year as to which constitutes 
the best course. 


season of the 
Such complete information 
in regard to road conditions and distances 
between important points has never as 
yet been compiled by the War Department, 
and it has remained for the motor car tourist 
to create the demand for such thorough and 
detailed route mapping. With the increas- 
ing use of motor trucks in army maneuvers, 
such work as that just completed by Mr. 
Westgard is certain to be of value to the 
Government, as well as to individual own- 
ers of touring cars. 

But route mapping of this kind does not 
stop with a detailed tracing of roads and 
distances. Various sections of a highway 
may be under repair, and thus rendered im- 
passable. Records are kept of all tem- 
porary and permanent repairs, and every 
map is changed frequently and kept 


“up 
to date.” 


All of this may seem like a stu- 
pendous undertaking, but it is more than 
warranted by the hundreds of thousands of 
motorists who tour through all parts of the 
country, and who are continually seeking 
‘*new roads to conquer.” 


Questions of General Interest. 
Testing Spark Plugs. 


H. D. P., Mont., asks Is there any method 
by which I can test the spark in the cylinders 
without removing each plug’ ”’ 


The object in removing the plug from the 
cylinder and placing it on the cylinder head 
is to enable the spark to be observed with 
the naked eye. If the driver trusts to the 
buzz of the coil as an indication of the forma- 
tion of a spark, he is liable to be deceived, 
for the coil may buzz when there is no cur- 
rent whatsoever passing through the wires. 
Several plugs have been designed with a 
spark gap in the portion that projects above 
the cylinder head and by observing this, it 
may be determined whether current is 
passing through the plug in question or not, 
without removing the latter from its hole. 
Spark detectors are also produced which 
operate on somewhat the same principle. 
These may be attached to the terminal of 
the wire and to the binding post of the plug 
and if current is passing throughout the 
proper route, it will be indicated by the 
formation of a spark at the gap provided 
in the device. 


Carrying Chains. 


B. T. E., N. J.. inquires: ‘Where is the best 
place to carry my tire chains? I have no room under 
the seat and do not like to get my tools muddy and 
scratched by placing the chain in the tool box.” 


If you will wrap your chains in a canvas 
bag or in burlap, they may be carried in the 


Ww SLATL 


motor cars, trucks and delivery 
routes or State laws can obtain it t 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Bureau 
SON, M I 
wagons, motor boats, 


Automobile Bureau, Leslie's 
We answer inquiries free of charge 


»y writing to the 


More Automobile Camping. 


a renn., writes I would like to know if 

would be possible to use the gasoline from my fuel 
tank for cooking when I camp by the roadside 
Are there any other suggestions you can make in 
regard to the equipment of the automobile used as 
camping conveniences? 

You can attach a pipe to your fuel line 
and lead the gasoline to a small gasoline 


stove that may be set on the running board 


of the car An ordinary burner will hardly 


serve the purpose, as gasoline in its liquid 
state burns with rather a weak, yellow flame 
that is not as effective as alcohol as a fuel 
If- the gasoline is vaporized in a_ special 
burner by means of a hot cone or plate, and 


this vapor then mixed with air in the proper 
proportions, you can obtaina very hot, blue 


flame which is well adapted for cooking 
purposes. Such gasoline burners may be 
obtained with short legs, and they thus 
form exceedingly efficient and compact 


portable stoves which may be carried in the 
touring trunk or tool box. If you use a 
rubber tube to conduct the gasoline to the 
burner, you should examine it occasionally 
and renew it when necessary, for you must 
remember that gasoline has a disintegrating 
effect on all rubber. 

If your car is provided with acetylene 
headlights, one of these may be removed 
from its bracket and set on the trunk of a 
tree, from which point it may be made to 


illuminate almost your entire camp. You 
may remove your gas generator or tank 
from the running board of the car, and 


connect it with the lamps by means of rubber 
tubing. The same effective illumination 
may be obtained if your car is provided with 
electric headlights, although in this case 
well-insulated copper wire will replace the 
tubber tube used for carrying the acetylene 
to the headlight. The battery need not be 
removed from the car if your extra wires are 
sufficiently long. When making your elec- 
trical connections, be sure that the switeh 
is thrown off, and be careful not to form a 


| short-circuit with the battery. 


| than an 


Testing the Mixture. 


B. L. T., Mass., asks Is there any simple, 
definite method for testing the quality of the 
mixture as it leaves the carburetor? The behavior 
of the engine under different adjustments of the 
carburetor serves as a more or less indefinite indi- 
cation, but [ want some method that will tell me 


exactly whether the mixture is too rich, too weak, | 


or what 


Inasmuch as faulty running of the engine 
may be due to a number of causes other 
improperly-adjusted carburetor, 


| this, as you suggest, forms rather an in- 


| has 





tool box without damage to the contents | 


ensuing. A simple chain receptacle, how- 
ever, consists of a box attached to the 
underside of the running board, the latter of 
which should be made to form a covering. 
If holes are bored in the bottom of this box, 
the chains may be put in when muddy and 
you may be sure that the dirt will eventually 
be jarred off and will find its way through 
the openings thus provided. I do not think 
you will find much trouble from noise if the 
chains are carried here, especially if the two 
or four chains, as the case may be, entirely 
fill the space reserved for them. 


definite method of obtaining the desired 
information. A simple and reliable method 
recently been suggested that gives 
promise of being of great benefit to thou- 
sands of car owners. This device consists 
of an ordinary pet-cock or priming cock, 
into the stem of which has been introduced 
a number of small tubes. A fine-mesh wire 
screen should be soldered over the mouth 
of this bundle of tubes, and the device then 
screwed into the intake manifold. If the 
valve on this priming cock is opened while 
the motor is running, a portion of the inrush- 
ing charge will pass through. If a lighted 
taper or match is held in front of this valve, 
the escaping mixture will burn with a color 
that will vary with the proportion of air 
to gasoline vapor. There is absolutely no 


danger that the mixture in the motor will | 


ignite and explode prematurely, for the 
bundle of tubes and the wire screen in the 
cock operate on the same principle as the 
miner’s lamp, which may be taken into the 
most dangerous fire-damp without harm. 
The screen and tubes absorb the heat and 
prevent the passage of the heat back into 
the manifold. If the mixture at the pet- 
cock burns with a blue flame, it is certain 
that the mixture is approximately correct. 
If the flame is yellow, similar to that pro- 
duced by illuminating gas, the mixture is 
too rich; that is, there is an insufficient 
amount of air in the mixture properly to 


support the combustion of the gasoline 
vapor present. A blue flame that ignites 
| quickly and ‘‘pops’’ out, indicates the 


presence of too much air, or of too weak a 
mixture. By adjusting the needle valve or 
the auxiliary air valve of the carburetor 
until a blue flame is secured that will burn 
as long as the mixture is passing through the 
intake pipe, the correct mixture for the 
operation of the motor at that speed may 
be obtained. 
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The Wedding Journey 








he train now is waiting It puffs and it flutters 
Like a bad naughty boy, it spits and it sputters 
it's going to carry a glad pair away 
lo the wonderful land of endless day 
tut what do they know, these lovers two 
Of what life means to me or to you 
rhe journey they take over rails of steel 
Is not the journey that life calls real 
That is a journe of trouble and trial 
~ 
Sometimes a t« sometimes a smile = 
With Love at the throttle there's no need for 
On, on, over mil the years swiftly are 
And then when ‘‘down brakes" is the signak i 
(iod says to the pair rue love is not d 
Come, rest with me after turmoil and strife 
In the peace that follows the journey of life 
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Muckraking on the Wane. 


UCKRAKING is ste 
| popular tavor and 


defensive "i 


idily losing in 

now on th 
has always been a 
vurce of surprise to me,’’, said Robt 
Underwood editor of the 

im addressing the 

School of 
sensational newspaper, 
so kind to the dead, 
its space so cruelly in making trouble for the 
living.”” Mr. Johnson thinks that 
in well-doing, the 


Johnson Century 
students of the 
Journalism, “‘that the 


uniformly 


Mavgazine, 
Pulitzer 
which is 


can spend so much of 


rivalry 
shame of newspaper 


proprietors, and, more than either of these, 
the force of public opinion will effect a cure 
of these faults 


Phe 


raking 


has 


until it has become 


public been treated to muck 


The 


in sO Many 


disgusted 
people have seen the cruelty of it 





ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON, 
Editor of the *‘Century’’ Magazine. 


conspicuous instances that they are turn- 
ing from it. The journals which have un 
fairly discredited so many men are now 
being discredited themselves in the minds 
of the people and particularly of the business 
menofthecountry. The editorial and news 
columns of newspapers are read more widely 
to-day than ever before, while the low-priced 
magazine with its popular treatment of 
current matters has developed a new field 
of journalistic influence. With much of 
this given over to sensationalism and cruel 
personal attack, incalculable harm has been 
done, entirely over-shadowing whatever 
good may have come from it. 

LESLIE’s has felt there was a better way 
than this to accomplish reform, and 
consistently lend its columns 
and the weight of its influence to the muck- 
raker. And its policy will not change. 


has 
refused to 


Honesty and Installments 


HE first man who put into effect the 
idea of trusting people by letting 


them pay for goods on the install- 
ment plan was laughed at. He was told 
that people would buy foolishly because 
they did not have to have the money all at 
one time and that when the pinch came they 
would never pay up. He went ahead, plac- 
ing his trust in human nature, and made a 
great success of the business. 

Printer’s Ink, which is always saying some- 
thing worth while, pointed out recently why 
the plan of selling on installments is a pay- 
ing proposition: 

People who buy what they actually need and 
people who buy what merely amuses them do not 
respond similarly to the terms of installment selling 
and it will readily be seen that class distinetions to 
be reckoned with are to be found if # arket is 
analyzed in this respect As a clas® trons of 
concerns selling pianos, talking machines, books, 
etc., by this method, need to be selected with more 
scrutiny than those buying sewing machines, type- 
writers, adding machines and the like. In other 
words, the man or woman who is unable to pay cash, 
but who really needs an article, is far more apt to be 
in earnest about keeping up installments than is a 
yerson who is interested at the moment the article 
is presented, but who lacks the stimulus to keep up 
payments after the excitement 
worn off. 

People who buy on the installment plan 
are people who have to stretch a dollar. 
They think about it a while before they let 
go of their money; what they purchase they 


CEMBER 


of possession has | 
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really need f they order a sewing 


Ma 


chine it is because it is much needed; it 


won't be old and relegated to the corner by 
the time half a dozen payments have been 
made on it lo them the joy of possession 
far outshines the pleasure of pursuit 


People who buy on the installment plan are 


honest, trustworthy patrons. 

Quoting again from Printer’s Ink It 
says: ‘Fully 95 per cent. of the installment 
business does stick; that is, it does if the 
selections are made carefully One may 
ilmost classify the business hazard, as do 


the insurance companies, except for the com 
plication that appears when it is discovered 


that installment sellers get more ‘sure pay 


business as a rule from the small towns than 


from the cities.” 
Installment buyers are people who appre 


what they get and who 


Clate 


ifter having 
satisfactory dealings with a house are willing 
\ more de pe ndable body of 
people can not be found; they are the back 
bone of the countr 


to come back 


How to Identify Yourself. 


By Jas. W. Vernon. 


HERE is probably not a Money Order 
office in a single Post Office of any 
size in the United States, that has 


not been repeatedly annoyed by 
who 


strangers, 
have presented money orders for pay 
ment, when they had no 
fication. The 
make the paying Postmaster or Clerk per 


sonally responsible 


identi 
Postal Laws and Regulations 


means of 


for the wrong payment 


of a money order. 


When identification is demanded, it is no 


uncommon occurrence for the payee of a 
money order to become very angry and 
unreasonable, because of that very neces 


sary requirement. Many of the purchasers 


of money orders. when they are going into a 
strange country, labor under the impression 
that identification is not required and for 
that reason, invest their surplus funds in 
money bank 
they cannot get a 
draft cashed at any safely conducted bank 
ing institution, without identification 

It is the easiest 


rather than drafts, 


knowing full well that 


ore le rs, 


matter in the world for 
any purchaser of a money order to be iden 
tified at any Post Office in the United States, 
by writing his or her name and cutting the 
paper diagonally the 


through name, as 


follows 


y Anwned (9. pre 


. 





Have the issuing Postmaster mail one of 
the sections of the signature to the Post- 
master of the paying office and inform him 
that when. the presents a money 
order for a certain sum at his office and also 
produces the other section of said signature, 


person 


he can be sure that he is paying the order 
to the proper individual and the question 
of identification is solved. To make assur- 
ance doubly sure, require the payee to write 
his signature. If it corresponds with the 
two sections, when placed together, there 
can be no reasonable question as to complete 
identification. 


Given a Bad Name Unjustly 


AWRENCE, Mass., strongly objects 
to the sort of advertising given it 
the past year by socialists and anarchists. 
To place the city as it really is before 
the public, a citizen’s committee has been 
created. Of its population of 87,000, about 
forty-one per cent. are of foreign birth. Of 
this. number, twenty-five per cent. are of 
English, Irish, French and German extrac- 
tion, leaving about sixteen per cent. coming 
from central and southern Europe and Asia. 
“Lawrence is a typical Massachusetts mill 
city,” says the citizens’ committee. ‘“‘It is 
not the home of anarchists. It has unfor- 
tunately been the temporary abiding place 
of anarchistic agitators, who so intertwined 
the wage question and anarchy and a cer- 
tain brand of socialism that a false concep 
tion of the real Lawrence has gone abroad.” 
The intelligent, law-abiding and genuine 
American spirit of the city was shown when 
35,000 persons paraded and 60,000 persons 
assembled on the city common as a demon- 
stration against the ‘‘ No God, No Master” 
red banners of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. Lawrence is a city with a school 
system of the highest order and with an un- 
usually intelligent and public-spirited citi- 
zenship. It deplores the strikes and riots of 
the past year and the unfortunate advertis- 
ing they have given the city. The citizen’s 
committee should have the backing of the 
press in trying to put the real Lawrence be- 
fore the public. 
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Camera Glimpses of Japanese Customs 


ion Daily Street Scenes in Tokio Shown in All Their Picturesque Quaintness 
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nds in t , . At certain times of the year these festivals are nu 
mar .  s merous in every temple. The children carry a minia 
cra J - < ; . ture shrine through the streets, which is supposed to 
get a . ‘ bring luck to all who dwell in the district where it is 
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REST FOR THE WEARY. 
~ Tired out, the laborer rests anywhere along the wayside. The 
e Post- patient animil seems to appreciate the position and he, too, takes 
em him advant ge of the respite till his master awakes refreshed. 


AWAITING A “FARE.” 

Jinrickisha men waiting for customers. This quaint carriage is 

the common public conveyance and is as familiar a sight in 
Japan as the taxicab in our Own country 
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IN THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 
‘. A little Japanese maid making a pur- 
stl chase of the flower vender. A few 
STLY 5 . ’ sen (one-half cent) buy enough flow 


. ers to fill every vase in the house. 
objects 
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t. are of NO HIGH COST OF LIVING IN JAPAN, ALONG TOKIO’S BUSINESS THOROUGHFARES. 

n extrac- he green grocer who comes to your door every morning with a Quaint little shops line the street. The carter never rides as here: 
staan’ fully laden cart of fresh vegetables will supply you with plenteous- but always leads his horse. This shows the typical fat, pudgy pony 

t. coming ness for a mere pittance, ‘ 


1: Asi of the Japanese, not built for speed, but for service. 
and J/\sia. 
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ing of - saint ie UNIOUE Age are CART. GUARDIANS OF THE PEACE THE PIPE-CLEANING WAGON. 
rence be- okio’s street y 6 cull ittle “water ' : : : : : ; i i ipe cleane 
a wagons,” wk bene weerbeccre iho mgr = . water hese little policemen are the most important per Smoking is so universally recognized in Japan that the pipe cleaner 
hi ; contents along i » roads as the r % ORS See thete sonages on the streets. In summer they are spic and is an established necessity, and his little wagon whistles along like 
s along the roads as they go. span in white duck uniforms, while in winter they our American peanut and popcorn wagon 


wear blue. _ Japan furnishes her policemen little 
stations” for refuge in bad weather 











hy Smith Stays Home 


A pipe friend said -Smoke Velvet. 
its great! Thats how it started- 
now its aregular thing - Comforf 
and contentment-wife likes the 
fragrance too. Try it in your home! 


1 IR A, 


1O* TINS 


skebatey ao ha ofct- (treme) alle) ac 
pound glass humidor jars. 
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